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Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron  ;  with  Notices  of  his 
Life,  By  Thomas  Moore.  In  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I. 
London.  John  Murray.  1830.  4to.  Pp.  670. 

In  our  humhle  opinion,  this  is  the  most  interesting 
work  that  has  issued  from  the  British  press  since  the 
death  of  Lord  Byron.  Containing,  as  it  does,  (and  we, 
of  course,  speak  of  the  first  volume  alone,  which  is  all 
that  is  yet  published,)  two  hundred  and  forty-one  origi¬ 
nal  lettei*s  by  Lord  Byron,  together  with  numerous  ex- 
tracts  from  his  private  journals,  memoranda,  and  unpub¬ 
lished  poems,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rich  thread  of  narra¬ 
tive  upon  which  they  are  strung,  we  are  not  sure  hut  that 
it  is  even  a  more  interesting  work  than  “  Childe  Harold” 
itself.  Having,  by  the  polite  attention  of  the  publisher, 
been  favoured  with  an  early  copy,  we  have  devoted  our¬ 
selves  to  it  exclusively  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
week ;  and  we  have  found  the  contents  from  beginning 
to  end  so  irresistible,  that  they  have  stood  us  in  stead  of 
both  food  and  sleep.  Here,  at  length,  have  we  seen  the 
mighty  problem  of  Byron’s  mind  and  character  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  fully  solved  ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  have 
we  been  introduced  into  the  private  society  and  secret 
thoughts  of  that  mighty  spirit,  whose  brief  existence  gave 
a  colour  to  tiie  literature  of  an  age.  The  work  would 
have  been  intensely  interesting  had  it  contained  nothing  | 
but  a  statement  of  facts,  interspersed  with  Moore’s  obser-  | 
vations  concerning  them;  but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  | 
we  find  that  its  still  more  prominent  feature  is,  that  it  i 
teems  with  the  breathing  thoughts  and  burning  words  of 
Byron  himself,  it  becomes,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  va¬ 
luable  and  important  piece  of  biography  ever  produced  in 
this  country. 

Whilst  we  are  delighted,  in  no  small  degree,  with  the 
manner  in  which  Mr  Moore  performs  his  task, — with 
the  manly,  candid,  impartial,  and  dignified  tone  of  his 
naixative, — we  have  been  still  more  delighted  to  find,  that 
the  enlightened  and  generous  views  he  is  disposed  to  take 
of  the  character  of  his  deceased  friend  are  amply — we ‘may 
s4y,  triumphantly — borne  out  by  the  immense  mass  of 
the  poet’s  private  documents,  now  for  the  first  time 
given  to  the  public,  and  which  form  an  almost  inex¬ 
haustible  literary  banquet.  To  this  subject  we  must, 
of  course,  recur  at  our  earliest  opportunity  ;  but  we  shall 
not  at  present  intrude  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers 
^ith  any  farther  remarks  of  our  own,  as  we  are  anxious 
five  them  a  foretaste,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  of  j 
ihe  pleasure  they  will  receive  from  a  complete  perusal  of  | 
Ihe  work  itself,  which,  however,  cannot  be  generally 
in  their  possession  for  some  little  time  to  come. 

.  After  mentioning  that  the  Dedication  is  in  these  words 
To  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet,  these  volumes  are  in- 
by  his  affectionate  friend,  Thomas  Moore,” — we 
*  ink  It  right  to  begin  our  extracts  with  the  Preface, 
J^ich,  though  short,  cannot  fail  to  convey  to  the  reader 
,  ^^ayouraWe  impressions  both  of  the  work  and 
^.biographer : 


PREFACE. 

In  presenting  these  volumes  to  the  public,  I  should  have 
felt,  I  own,  considerable  diffidence,  from  a  sincere  distrust 
in  my  own  powers  of  doing  justice  to  such  a  task,  were  I 
not  well  convince!!  that  there  is  in  the  subject  itself,  and  in 
the  rich  variety  of  materials  here  brought  to  illustrate  it,  a 
degree  of  attraidion  and  interest  which  it  would  be  difficult, 
even  for  hands  the  most  unskilful,  to  extinguish.  How¬ 
ever  lamentable  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Lord 
Byron  became  estranged  fi'oin  his  country,  to  his  long  ab¬ 
sence  from  England,  duriiur  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his 
powers,  w’e  are  indebted  for  all  those  interesting  letters 
which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  of  this 
work,  and  which  will  be  found  eipial,  if  not  superior,  in 
point  of  vigour,  variety,  and  liveliness,  to  any  that  have  yet 
adorned  this  branch  of  our  literature. 

“  What  has  been  said  of  Petrarch,  that  his  correspond¬ 
ence  and  verses  together  afford  the  progressive  interest  of  a 
narrative  in  which  the  Poet  is  always  identified  with  the 
man,  will  be  found  applicable,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  to 
Lord  Byron,  in  whom  the  literary  and  the  personal  cha¬ 
racter  were  so  closely  interwoven,  that  to  have  left  his  works 
without  the  instructive  commentary  which  his  Life  arnl 
Correspondence  afford,  would  have  been  equally  an  injus¬ 
tice  both  to  himself  and  the  world.” 

Without  attempting  to  connect  the  extracts  which  we 
shall  now  subjoin  in  any  way  than  by  a  single  explana¬ 
tory  remark  in  introducing  them,  and  by  observing  a 
chronological  order  in  their  arrangement,  we  commence 
at  once  with  the  following  passage,  which  is  taken  from 
one  of  Byron’s  own  Note-books  : 

LORD  BYRON  AT  HARROW. 

‘‘  Till  I  was  eighteen  years  old,  (odd  as  it  may  seem,)  I 
had  never  read  a  Review.  But  while  at  Harrow,  my  ge¬ 
neral  information  was  so  great  on  modern  topics,  as  to  in¬ 
duce  a  suspicion  that  I  could  Only  collect  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  from  ReviewSy  because  I  was  never  seen  reading,  but 
always  idle,  and  in  mischief,  or  at  play.  The  truth  is,  that 
I  read  eating,  read  in  bed,  read  when  no  one  else  read,  and 
had  read  all  sorts  of  reading  since  I  was  five  years  old,  and 
yet  never  met  with  a  Review,  which  is  the  only  reason  I 
know  of  why  I  should  not  have  read  them.  But  it  is  true  ; 
for  I  remember  when  Hunter  and  Curzon,  in  1804,  told 
me  this  opinion  at  Harrow^,  I  made  them  lau<^h,  by  my  lu-' 
dicrous  astonishment,  in  asking  them,  ‘  llliat  is  a  Review?' 
To  be  sure,  they  were  then  less  common.  In  three  years 
more,  I  was  better  accpiainted  with  that  same ;  but  the  first 
I  ever  read  was  in  1800-7. 

“  At  school  I  was  (as  I  have  said)  remarked  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  readiness  of  my  general  information ;  but  in  all 
other  respects  idle,  capable  of  great  sudden  exertions — such 
as  thirty  or  forty  Greek  hexameters,  of  course  with  such 
prosody  as  it  pleased  God — hut  of  few  continuous  drudge¬ 
ries.  My  qualities  were  much  more  oratorical  and  martial 
than  poetical,  and  Dr  Drury,  my  grand  patroif,  (our  head 
master,)  had  a  great  notion  that  I  should  turn  out  an  ora¬ 
tor,  from  my  fluency,  my  turbulence,  my  voice,  my  copious¬ 
ness  of  declamation,  and  my  action.  *  I  remember  that  my 


*  **  For  this  display  of  his  declamatory  powers,  on  the  speech  days, 
he  seleetefl  always  the  most  vehement  passages, — such  as  the  speech 
of  Zanga  over  the  body  of  Alonzo,  and  Lear’s  address  to  the  storm. 
On  one  of  these  public  occasions,  when  it  was  arrant^ed  that  he  should 
take  the  part  of  Dranees,  and  young  Peel  that  of  Turnus,  Lo  d  By¬ 
ron  suddenly  changed  hU  mind,  and  preferred  the  speech  of  Latinus, 
— fearing,  it  was  supposed,  some  ridicule  from  the  inappro  iriat  e 
taunt  of  Turnus,  ‘  VcnU>»d  in  lingua,  p€dibus<iuefugacibus  hti**  ” 
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first  derlarnation  astonished  him  into  some  unwonted  (for 
he  was  eronomical  of  such)  and  sudden  compliments,  before 
the  ^ecfaimers  at  our  first  rehearsal.  ’"My  first  Harrow 
versfs,  (that  is,  Eimlish,  as  exercises,)  a  translation  of  a 
chorus  from  the  Prometheus  of  ^Kschylus,  were  received  by 
him  but  coolly.  No  one  had  the  least  notion  that  1  should 
suliside  into  poesy. 

“  Peel,  the  orator  and  statesman,  (‘that  was,  or  is,  or  is 
to  l>e,*][^was  my  form  fellow,  and  we  were  both  at  the  top 
of  our  remove,  (a  public  school  phrase. )  We  were  on  good 
terms,  but  his  brother  was  my  intimate  friend.  There  were 
always  great  ho|»es  of  Peel  amongst  us  all,  masters  and  scho- 
laisi ;  and  he  has  not  disappointed  them.  Asa  scholar,  he 
was  greatly  my  superior  ;  as  a  declaimer  and  actor,  I  was 
reckomnl  at  least  his  equal ;  as  a  school-boy,  out  of  school, 
J  was  always  iw  scrapi's,  and  he  never ;  and  in  school,  he 
always  knew  his  lesson,  and  I  rarely;  but  when  I  knew  it, 
J  knew  it  nearly  as  well.  In  general  information,  history, 
&c.  &c.  I  think  I  was  his  superior,  as  well  as  of  most  boys 
of  my  standing. 

“  I'he  prodigy  of  our  school-days  was  George  Sinclair,  (son 
of  Sir  John) ;  he  made  exercises  for  half  the  school  (^literally), 
verses  at  will,  and  themes  without  it.  *  *  *  He  was  a 

friend  of  mine,  and  in  the  same  remove,  and  used,  at  times, 
to  beg  me  to  let  him  do  my  exercise — a  request  always  most 
nwlily  accorded  upon  a  pinch,  or  when  I  wanted  to  do 
something  else,  which  was  usually  once  an  hour.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  pacific,  and  t  savage ;  so  I  fought  for 
him,  or  thrasbefl  others  for  him,  or  thrashed  himself  to  make 
him  thrash  others,  when  it  was  necessary,  as  a  point  of 
honfMir  aiul  stature,  that  he  should  so  chastise  ;  or  we  talked 
politics,  for  he  was  a  great  politician,  and  were  very  good 
friends.  I  have  some  of  his  letters,  written  to  me  from 
S4;hcH)l,  still.'* — P.  4^)-2. 

We  think  it  maybe  safely  said,  that  it  was  not  till  he 
saw  Miss  Chaworth  that  Byron  ever  seriously  fell  in 
love;  for,  though  he  himself  never  quite  forgot  a  boyish 
sentiment  he  entertained  for  a  certain  Alary  Duff,  before 
he  was  eight  years  old,  it  is  evident  that  his  subsequent 
imagination  alone  could  have  magnified  such  a  sentiment 
into  real  passion.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  however,  he  met 
with  another  young  la<ly,  who  made  a  considerable  im¬ 
pression  upon  him  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  entitle  our 
n«'xt  extract 

LORD  BYRON’s  first  LOVE. 

“  It  was  probably  during  one  of  the  vacations  of  this 
year,  that  the  boyish  love  for  his  young  cousin,  Miss  Parker, 
to  which  he  attributes  the  glory  of  having  first  inspired  him 
with  |M)etry,  took  possession  of  his  fancy.  ‘  My  first  dash 
into  poetry,’  he  says,  ‘  was  as  early  as  1800.  It  w'as  the 
ebullition  of  a  passicui  for  my  first  cousin,  Margaret  Parker, 
(daughter  and  grand-ilaughter  of  the  two  Admirals  Park¬ 
er,)  one  of  the  most  l)eautiful  of  evanescent  beings.  I  have 
long  forgotten  the  verses,  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
forg**^  dark  eyes — her  long  eye-lashes — her  com- 

]iletely  Cireek  cast  of  face  and  figure!  I  was  then  about 
twelv** — she,  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She  died  about 
a  year  <»r  two  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  which  I 
injured  her  spine,  and  ifnluced  consumption.  Her  sister, 
Augusta,  (by  some  thought  still  more  beautiful,)  died  of  the 
s:iuie  malady ;  and  it  was,  indetsl,  in  attending  her,  that 
Margaret  met  with  the  accident  which  occasioned  her  own 
deatii.  Aly  sister  told  me,  that  when  she  went  to  see  her, 
shortly  before  her  death,  upon  accidentally  mentioning  my 
name,  Margaret  colounsl  through  the  palern^ss  of  mortality 
to  the  eyi^s,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  my  sister,  who  (re¬ 
siding  with  her  grandmother.  Lady  Holderness,  and  seeing 
luit  little  of  me,  for  family  realms)  knew  nothing  of  our 
attachment,  nor  lumld  Conceive  why  mv  name  should  affect 
her  at  siicJi  a  time.  I  knew  nothing  of  her  illness,  being  at 
I  larrow  and  in  the  country,  till  she  was  gone.  Some  years 
after,  1  made  an  attempt  at  an  elegy — a  very  dull  one.* 

“  ‘  1  donot  re<Mdlect  stTircelyany  thing  «N|ual  to  the  trans^ 
j)nrent  lM‘auty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetm‘S8of  her  tem- 
jM*r,  during  the  short  |>eriod  of  our  intimacy.  She  haiked  I 
as  if  she  had  Ihhmi  made  out  of  a  rainbow — all  beauty  and 

JMMC4*. 

“  ‘  My  passion  had  its  usual  effects  u|>on  me.  I  could  not 
sl4H*p —  I  c<»uhl  not  ♦‘at — I  could  in>t  rest ;  and  although  I 
had  re:is4>n  to  know  that  she  Iov^hI  me,  it  was  the  texture 
♦»f  my  life  to  think  of  the  time  which  must  ela|)se  before  we 


•  “  This  elegy  is  in  hi»  first  (unpublishcil)  volume.** 


could  mef*t  again—being  usually  about  twelve  hours  of  se¬ 
paration  !  But  I  was  a  fool  then,  and  am  not  much  wis**r 
now.*  ’* — Pp.  35,  6.  ? 

Tracing  our  hero  aVear  or  two  fartlier  on  in  his  career 
w’C  come  to  the  celebrated  attack  made  upon  him  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  : 

LORD  BYRON  AND  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

“  The  effect  this  criticism  produced  upon  him  can  onlv  be 
conceived  by  those  who,  besides  having  an  adequate  notion 
of  what  most  poets  would  feel  under  such  an  attack,  can 
understand  all  that  there  was  in  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  Lord  Byron  to  intake  him  feel  it  with  tenfohl  moreacute- 
ni*ss  than  others.  We  have  seen  with  what  feverish  anxiety 
he  awaited  the  verdict  of  all  the  minor  reviews,  and,  from 
his  sensibility  to  the  praise  of  the  meanest  of  these  censoi*s, 
may  guess  how  painfully  he  must  have  writh^*d  under  the 
sneers  of  the  highest.  A  friend,  who  found  him  in  the  first 
moments  of  excitement  after  reading  the  article,  enquired 

anxiously  whether  be  had  just  received  a  challenge? _ not 

knowing  how  else  to  account  for  the  fierce  defiance  of  his 
looks.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  for  sculptor  or  painter 
to  imagine  a  subject  of  more  fearful  beauty  than  the  fine 
countenance  of  the  young  poet  must  have  exhibited  in  the 
collected  energy  of  that  crisis.  His  pride  had  been  wounded 
to  the  quick,  and  his  ambition  humbled  : — but  this  feelino- 
of  humiliation  lasted  but  for  a  moment.  The  very  reaction 
of  his  spirit  against  aggression  roused  him  toafull  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  own  powers  ;*  and  the  pain  and  the  shame  of 
the  injury  were  forgotten  in  the  proud  certainty  of  re¬ 
venge. 

“  Among  the  less  sentimental  effects  of  this  review  upon 
his  mind,  he  used  to  mention  that,  on  the  day  he  read  it,  he 
drank  three  bottles  of  claret,  to  his  own  share,  after  din¬ 
ner  ; — that  nothing,  however,  relieved  him,  till  he  had  given 
vent  to  his  indignation  in  rhyme,  and  that,  ‘  after  the  first 
twenty  lines,  he  felt  himself  considerably  better.’  IBs 
chief  care,  indeed,  afterwards,  was  amiably  devoted, — as 
we  have  seen  it  was,  in  like  manner,  before  the  criticism, — 
to  allaying,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  sensitiveness  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who,  not  having  the  same  motive  or  power  to  sum¬ 
mon  up  a  spirit  of  resistance,  was  of  course  more  helplessly 
alive  to  this  attack  upon  his  fame,  and  felt  it  far  more  than, 
after  the  first  burst  of  indignation,  he  did  himself.  But  the 
state  of  his  mind  ui>on  the  subject  will  be  best  understood 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  : 

“  ‘  You  have  seen  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  course.  I 
regret  that  Airs  Byron  is  so  much  annoyed.  For  my  own 
part,  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  have  only  taught  me 
to  stand  fire ;  and,  as  I  have  been  lucky  enough  upon  the 
whole,  my  rejiose  and  appetite  are  not  discomposed.  Pratt, 
the  gleaner,  author,  poet,  &c.  &c.  addressed  along  rhyming 
epistle  to  me  on  the  subject,  by  way  of  consolation  ;  but  it 
was  not  well  done,  so  1  do  not  send  it,  though  the  name  of 
the  man  might  make  it  go  down.  The  E.  R.s  have  not 
I  peidbrnuMl  their  task  well;  at  least,  the  literati  tell  me  this, 
and  1  think  I  could  write  a  more  sarcastic  critique  on  my- 
.vc//* than  any  yet  published.  For  instance,  instead  of  the 
remark, — ill-natured  enough,  but  not  keen, — about  IMac-  ( 

Pherson,  I  {quoad  Reviewers)  could  have  said,  ‘  Alas!  this 
imitation  only  pmves  the  assertion  tif  Doctor  Johnson,  that 
many  men,  w’oinen,  and  children,  covdd  write  such  poetry  as 
Ossian's.*’*— P.  113-5. 

The  publication  of  the  “  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,**  elicited  by  the  severity  of  the  latter,  was 
Byron’s  first  stepping-stone  to  literary  eminence  ;  yet,  to 
show  how  little  inalevidence  there  n^ally  existed  in  his 
nature,  w'e  consider  the  following  curious  information 
concerning  that  satire,  not  the  least  interesting  portion  ol 
the  volume  before  us : 

THE  ENGLISH  BARDS  AND  SCOTCH  REVIEWERS. 

“  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  or  indiserrtions 
of  this  satire,  there  are  few  who  would  now  sit  in  judgment 
upon  it  so  severely  as  did  the  author  himself,  on  reading  it 
over  nine  years  aller,  when  he  bnd  quitted  England,  never 
to  return.  The  copy  which  he  then  perus4?d  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Air  Alurray,  and  the  remarks  which  he  has 

*  “  ’Tis  a  quality  very  observable  in  human  nature,  that  any 
position  that  does  not  entirely  discourage  and  intimidate  us,  J 
ther  a  contrary  effect,  and  inspires  us  with  a  more  than 
grandeur  and  magnanimity.  In  collecting  our  force  to 
opposition,  we  invigorate  the  soul,  and  give  it  an  elevation 
which  otherwise  it  would  never  have  been  acquainted.” 

UvMF,  Treatise  of  Hnman  >aTun- 
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1  ft  scribbled  over  its  pages,  are  well  worth  transcribing. 
On  the  fii’st  leaf  we  find—*  The  binding  of  this  volume  is 
■^nsiderably  too  valuable  for  its  contents  !  Nothing  hut  the 
consideration  of  its  being  the  property  of  another  prevents 
me  from  consigning  this  miserable  record  of  mispla<!ed  anger 
and  indiscriminate  acrimony  to  the  flames.  B.’— Opposite 
the  passage, 

‘  to  be  misled 

By  Jeffrey’s  heart,  or  Lamb’s  Bwotian  head,* 

is  written,  ‘  This  was  not  just.  Neither  the  heart  nor  the 
head  of  these  gentlemen  are  at  all  wdiat  they  are  here  repre¬ 
sented.*  Along  the  whole  of  the  severe  verses  iigainst  Mr 
Wordsworth,  he  has  scrawled,  ‘  Unjust,’ and  the  same  ver¬ 
dict  is  affixed  to  those  against  Mr  Coleridge.  On  his  un¬ 
measured  attack  upon  Mr  Bowles,  the  comment  is,  ‘  Too 
savage  all  this  on  Bowles and  down  the  margin  of  the 
page  containing  the  lines,  ‘  Health  to  iinmortid  Jeffrey,’ 
he  writes,  ‘  Too  ferocious — this  is  mere  insjinity,’ — add¬ 
ing,  on  the  verses  that  follow,  (‘  Can  none  remember  that 
e\Tntful  day?’  &c.)  ‘  All  this  is  bad,  because  personal.’ 
Sometimes,  ho wever,  he  shows  a  disposition  to  stand  by  his 
original  decisions.  Thus,  on  the  passage  relating  to  a  vvidter 
of  ceitain  obscure  Epics,  (v.  379,)  he  stiys,  ‘  All  right ;’  add¬ 
ing  of  the  same  person,  ‘  I  saw  some  letters  of  this  fellow  to 
an  unfortunate  poetCvSS,  whose  productions  (which  the  poor 
woman  by  no  means  thought  vainly  of)  he  attacked  so 
roughly  and  bitterly,  that  1  could  hardly  regret  assailing 
him,  even  were  it  unjust,  which  it  is  not ;  for,  really,  he 
is  an  ass.*  On  the  strong  lines,  too,  (v.  953,)  upon  Clarke, 
(a  writer  in  a  Magazine  called  the  Satirist,)  he  remarks, — 
‘  Right  enough, — this  was  well  deserved,  and  well  laid  on.* 
To  the  whole  paragraph  beginning,  ‘  Illustrious  Holland,’ 
are  affixed  the  words,  ‘  Bad  enough;  and  on  mistaken 
grounds,  besides.’  The  bitter  verses  against  Lord  Carlisle 
he  pronounces  ‘  Wrong  also — the  provocation  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  such  acerbity  ;’  and  of  a  subsequent  note  re¬ 
specting"  the  same  nobleman,  he  says,  ‘  Much  too  savage, 
whatever  the  foundation  may  be.’  Of  Rosa  IVIatilda, 
(v.  738,)  he  tells  us,  ‘  She  has  since  married  the  Morning 
Post) — an  exceeding  good  match.*  To  the  verses,  ‘  When 
some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall,’  &c.  he  hjis  append¬ 
ed  the  following  interesting  note: — ‘  This  was  meant  at 
poor  Blackett,  who  was  then  patronized  by  A.  1.  B.,* 
but  that  I  did  not  know,  or  this  would  not  have  been  writ¬ 
ten;  at  least,  I  think  not.*  Farther  on,  where  Mr  Camp¬ 
bell  and  other  poets  are  mentioned,  the  following  jingle  on 
the  names  of  their  respective  poems  is  scribbled  :  — 

‘  Pretty  Miss  Jacqueline 
Had  a  nose  aquiline  ; 

And  would  assert  rude 
Things  of  Miss  Gertrude; 

While  Mr  Marmion 
Led  a  great  army  on. 

Making  Kehama  look 
Like  a  fierce  Mamaluke.* 

Opposite  the  paragraph  in  praise  of  IMr  Crabbe,  he  has 
written,  ‘  I  consider  Crabbe  and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of 
these^  times  in  point  of  power  and  genius.*  On  his  own 
line,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  ‘  And  glory,  like  the  Plne- 
mx  ’mid  her  fires,’  he  says,  comically,  ‘  The  Devil  take  that 
Fhcenix — how  came  it  there?’  and  his  concluding  remark 
on  the  whole  poem  is  as  follows  : — ‘  The  greater  j»art  of  this 
satire,  I  most  sincerely  wish  had  never  been  written  ;  not 
only  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  much  of  the  critical,  and 
soine  of  the  j>erson€al  part  of  it,  but  the  tone  and  temper  are 
such  as  I  cannot  approve.  ‘  Byron. 

'Diodati,  Geneva,  July  14,  181G.’”— P.  169-171. 

After  the  publication  of  the  two  first  cantos  of  “  Childe 
arold,”  in  1812,  Lord  Byron  passed,  as  it  were,  into  a 
oew  state  of  existence.  From  simply  lingering  round 
t  e  base  ot  the  Parnassian  hill,  he  at  once  stepped  up  to 
*  summit.  His  name  became  familiar  in  the  mouths 
^  t  himself  was  courted  and  flattered  every- 

ere.  Among  other  tributes  to  his  fame,  he  had  the 
of  i  being  presented  to  the  present  King,  then 
and  having  occasion  to  write  soon  after- 
•  ^  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  find  him  mentioning  the 
culars  of  this  interview  in  the  following  terms  : 


♦  “  Lady  Byron,  then  Miss  Milbank.” 


LETTER  TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

“  St  James's  Street,  July  6,  1812. 

«  Sir, — I  have  just  been  honoured  with  your  letter.  I 
feel  sorry  that  you  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
notice  the  ‘  evil  works  of  my  nonage,’  as  the  thing  is  sup¬ 
pressed  volnntarili/,  and  your  explanation  is  too  kind  not  to 
give  me  pain.  The  Satire  was  written  when  I  was  very 
young  and  very  angry,  and  fully  bent  on  displaying  my 
wratii  and  my  wit,  and  now  I  am  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of 
my  wholesale  assertions.  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you 
for  your  praise ;  and  now,  waving  myself,  let  me  talk  to 
you  of  the  Prince  Regent.  He  ordered  me  to  be  presented 
to  him  at  a  ball ;  and  after  some  sayings,  peculiarly  pleasing 
from  royal  lips,  as  to  my  own  attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of 
you,  and  your  immortalities  :  he  preferred  you  to  every  bard 
past  and  present,  and  asked  which  of  your  works  pleased 
me  most.  It  was  a  difficult  question.  I  answered,  I  thought 
the  ‘  Lay.*  He  said  his  own  opinion  was  nearly  similar. 
In  speaking  of  the  others,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  you 
more  particularly  the  Poet  of  Princes,  as  they  never  appear¬ 
ed  more  fascinating  than  in  ‘  Marmion’  and  the  ‘  I^ady  of 
the  Lake.’  He  was  pleased  to  coincide,  and  to  dwell  on 
the  description  of  your  Jameses,  as  no  less  royal  than  poeti¬ 
cal.  He  spoke  alternately  of  Homer  and  yourself,  and 
seemed  well  ai^uainted  with  both;  so  that  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Turks  and  your  humble  servant)  you  were 
in  very  good  company.  I  defy  iMurray  to  have  exaggerated 
his  Royal  Highness’s  opinion  of  your  powers,  nor  can  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  enumerate  all  he  said  on  the  subject ;  but  it  may 
give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  it  was  conveyed  in  language 
which  would  only  suffer  by  my  attempting  to  transcribe  it, 
and  with  a  tone  and  taste  which  gave  me  a  very  high  idea 
of  his  abilities  and  accomplishments,  which  I  had  hitherto 
considered  as  confined  to  manners,  certainly  superior  to  those 
of  anv^  living  gentleman, 

“  This  interview  was  accidental ;  I  never  went  to  the 
levee  ;  for  having  seen  the  courts  of  Mussulman  and  Catho¬ 
lic  sovereigns,  my  curiosity  was  sufficiently  allayed  ;  and 
my  politics  being  as  perverse  as  my  rhymes,*!  had,  in  fact, 

‘  no  business  there.’  To  be  thus  praised  by  your  Sovereign, 
must  be  gnitifying  to  you;  and  if  that  gratification  is  not 
alloyed  by  the  communication  being  made  through  me,  the 
bearer  of  it  will  consider  himself  very  fortunately  and  sin¬ 
cerely  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

“  Byron. 

“  P.  S.  Excuse  this  scrawl,  scratched  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  just  after  a  journey.” — Pp.  359,  60. 

Our  readers  have  not,  of  course,  forgotten  the  mean- 
spirited  and  vulgar  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron,  published 
some  time  ago  by  Mr  Leigh  Hunt.  The  manner  in 
which  Mr  Moore  alludes  to  this  person,  is  tons  infinitely 
delightful ;  and  the  calm  tone  of  contempt  with  which 
he  mentions  him,  must  gall  the  Cockney  to  the  quick,  if 
he  has  one  spark  of  gentlemanly  feeling  in  his  whole 
composition  : 

LORI)  BY'RON’s  first  INTERVIEW'  W'lTII  LEIGH  HUNT. 

“It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Byron  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  (and,  I  regret  to  have  to  add,  partly  through  my  means) 
with  IMr  Leigh  Hunt,  the  editor  of  a  well-known  weekly 
journal,  the  Examiner,  'This  gentleman  I  had  myself 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  in  the  year  1811,  and,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  entertained  a  sincere 
admiration  of  his  talents  and  counige  as  a  journalist.  The 
interest  I  took  in  him  personally,  had  been  recently  much 
increased  by  the  manly  spirit  which  he  had  displayed 
throughout  a  prosecution,  instituted  against  himself  and  his 
brother,  for  a  libel  that  had  appeared  in  their  paper  on  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  in  conse<|uence  of  which  they  were  both 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years.  It  will  be  re¬ 
collected,  that  there  existed  among  the  Whig  party,  at  this 
period,  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  late  defection, 
from  themselves  and  their  principles,  of  the  illustrious  per¬ 
sonage,  who  had  been  so  long  looked  up  to  as  the  friend  and 
patron  of  both.  Being  myself,  at  the  time,  warmly — per- 
iiaps  inteinperately — under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  I 
regarded  the  fate  of  Air  Hunt  with  more  than  common  in¬ 
terest,  ami,  imrnwliately  on  my  arrival  in  town,  paid  him  a 
visit  in  his  prison.  On  mentioning  the  circumstance,  soon 
after,  to  Loid  Byron,  and  describing  inv  surpriiw^  at  the 
sort  of  luxurious  comforts  with  which  1  found  the  ‘  wit  in 
the  dungeon’  surrounded — histrellised  flow  er-garden  w  ith¬ 
out,  and  his  books,  busts,  pictures,  ami  piano-forte  w'ithiu 
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—the  tioble  poet,  whose  political  view  of  the  case  coincided 
entirely  with  my  own,  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  pay  a  si- 
.milar  tribute  of  respect  to  Mr  Hunt;  and  accordingly,  a  day 
or  two  after,  we  ]»r<KU*eded  tV»r  that  purpose  to  the  prison. 

'  The  introduction  which  then  took  place  was  soon  followed 
by  a  request  from  Mr  Hunt  that  he  would  dine  with  him, 
and  the  noble  poet  having good-natureilly  accejded  the  invi¬ 
tation,  the  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison  had,  in  the  month  of 
June,  181.3,  the  honour  of  receiving  L#ord  Byron,  as  a  guest, 
within  its  walls. 

“  Our  day  in  the  prison  was,  if  not  agreeable,  at  least  no- 
■  vel  and  odd.  I  had,  for  Lord  Byron’s  sake,  stipulated  with 
our  host  beforehand,  that  the  paity  should  be,  as  much  as 
.  possible,  confined  to  ourselves  ;  and,  as  far  as  regarded  din¬ 
ner,  my  wishes  had  been  attended  to,— there  being  present, 
besides  a  member  or  two  of  Mr  Hunt’s  own  family,  no 
other  stninger,  that  I  can  recollect,  but  Mr  Mitchell,  the 
ingenious  translator  of  Aristoj»hanes.  Soon  after  dinner, 
however,  there  dropped  in  some  of  our  host’s  literary 
friends,  who,  being  utter  strangers  to  Lord  Byron  and  my¬ 
self,  rather  disturbed  the  ease  into  which  we  were  all  set¬ 
tling.  Among  these,  1  remember,  was  Mr  John  Scott, — 
the  writer  afterwards  of  some  severe  attacks  upon  Lord 
Byron  ;  and  it  is  painful  to  think  that,  among  the  persons 
there  assembled,  round  the  poet,  there  should  have  been  one 
so  soon  to  step  forth  the  assailant  of  his  living  fame,  while 
another^  less  manful,  would  reserve  the  cool  venom  for  his 
grave.”— P.  400-2. 

In  a  remarkable  mood  of  mind  which  overtook  him  in 
1814,  I^ord  Byron  formed  a  sudden  resolution  not  only 
.  never  to  write  another  word,  but  to  purchase  back  the  co¬ 
pyright  of  all  his  previous  works,  and  suppress  every  line 
of  them.  The  following  extnvct  explains  his  feelings  upon 

*  this  subject ; 

LORD  BYRON’s  determination  TO  SUPPRESS  HIS  WORKS. 

In  this  sensitive  state  of  mind,  which  he  but  ill  dis¬ 
guised  or  relieved  by  an  exterior  of  gay  defiance  or  philoso- 
,  phic  contempt,  we  can  hardly  feel  surprised  that  he  should 
have,  all  at  once,  come  to  the  l  esolution,  not  only  of  perse¬ 
vering  in  his  determination  to  write  no  more  in  future,  but 
of  purchasing  back  the  whole  of  his  past  copyrights,  and 
.  suppressing  every  jiage  and  line  he  had  ever  Avritten.  On 
his  first  mention  of  this  design,  Mr  Murray  naturally 
doubted  as  to  his  seriousness;  but  the  arrival  ot  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  enclosing  a  draft  for  the  amount  of  the  copyrights, 

'  put  his  intentions  beyond  ({uestion 

‘  To  Mr  Murray. 

‘  2,  Albany,  April  29,  1814. 

‘  Hear  Sir,— I  enclose  a  draft’ for  the  money  ;  when  paid, 
send  the  copyright.  I  release  you  from  the  thousand  pounds 
agi*eefl  on  for  the  Giaour  and  Bride — there’s  an  end. 

‘  If  any  accident  occui’s  to  me,  you  ii»ay  do  then  as  you 
‘  please;  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  copies  of  each* for 
yourself  only.  I  expect,  and  re(piest,  that  the  advertise¬ 
ments  be  withdrawn,  and  the  remaining  copies  of  a// de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  any  expense  so  incurred  I  will  be  glad  to  de¬ 
fray. 

‘  For  all  this,  it  might  be  as  Avell  to  assign  some  reason. 

,  I  have  none  to  gi^’e,  except  my  own  caprice,  and  I  do  not 
consi<ler  the  circumstance  of  consequence  enough  to  require 

*  explanation. 

‘  In  course,  I  need  hardly  assure  you,  that  they  never  shall 
be  published  with  my  consent,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any 
.  other  pei-son  whatsoever, — that  I  am  perfectly  sittisfied,  anil 
.  have  rv(*ry  reason  so  to  be,  with  your  conduct  in  all  trans- 
ai'tions  lietween  us  as  publisher  and  author. 

‘  It  will  giA’e  me  great  pleasure  to  j>reserve  your  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  to  consider  you  its  my  friend.  Believe  me  very 
truly,  and  for  much  attention,  your  obliged  and  very  obe¬ 
dient  servant,  ‘  Byron. 

‘  P.  S.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  overdrawn  at  Ham- 
mei*sley’s  ;  but  if  that  be  the  case,  I  c«m  draw  for  the  super¬ 
flux  on  Hoares’.  The  draft  is  L.5  sliort,  but  that  I  will 
make  up.  On  imyinent — not  before— return  the  copyright 
papers.’ 

“  In  such  a  conjuncture,  an  appeal  to  his  good  natured 
oonsiderateness  was,  as  Mr  Miimiy  well  judged,  his  best  re¬ 
source  ;  and  the  following  prompt  reply  will  show  how 
,  easily,  and  at  once,  it  succeede<l : 

‘  To  Mr  3Iurrat. 

‘  Mmj  1,  181k 

‘  Dear  Sir, —  If  your  present  note  is  serious^  and  it  really 
would  be  inconA^nient,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  :  tear 


my  draft,  and  go  on  as  usual ;  in  that  case,  we  shall  recur 
to  our  former  basis.  That  /  Avas  perfectly  serious  in  wisli- 
ing  to  suppress  all  future  publication,  is  true ;  but  certainly 
not  to  interfere  with  the  convenience  of  others,  and  more 
particularly  your  OAvn.  Some  day,  I  will  tell  you  the  rea¬ 
son  of  this  apparently  strange  resoluti(»n.  At  present  it 
may  be  enough  to  say  that  1  recall  it  at  your  suggestion  • 
ami  as  it  apt>ears  to  hav'e  annoyed  you,  1  lose  no  time  in 
saying  so. — Yours  truly,  ‘  B.’  ” 

—  Pp.  550,  1. 

The  event  Avhich,  more  than  any  other,  coloured  Lord 
Byron’s  destiny,  was  his  marriage.  Of  the  ciacuinstance 
Avhich  led  to  it  we  have  the  folloAving  account ; 

LORD  Byron’s  proposal  or  marriage. 

‘‘  The  ‘  circumstance  of  importance  ’  to  Avhich  hpalhid(*s 
in  this  letter,  was  his  second  proposal  for  Miss  Milhank, 
for  Avliich  he  Avas  now  waiting  the  result.  His  own  ac¬ 
count  in  his  memoranda,  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
this  step,  is  in  substance,  as  far  as  I  can  trust  my  recollec¬ 
tion,  as  fVdlows :  A  person  Avho  had  for  some  time  stood 
high  in  his  affection  and  confidence,  observing  how  cheer¬ 
less  and  unsettleil  was  the  state  both  of  his  mind  and  ja-o- 
spects,  advised  him  strenuously  to  marry  ;  and  after  much 
discussion  he  consented.  The  next  point  for  consideration 
was, — Avho  Avas  to  be  the  object  of  his  choice?  and  Avhile 
his  friend  meiitioiuHl  one  lady,  he  himself  named  Miss  Mil- 
bank.  To  this,  however,  his  adviser  strongly  objected,— 
remarking  to  him  that  Miss  Milbank  had  at  present  no  for¬ 
tune,  and  that  his  embarrassed  affairs  Avould  not  allow  him 
to  marry  Avithout  one ;  that  she  Avas,  moreover,  a  learned 
lady,  Avhich  Avould  not  at  all  suit  him.  In  consequence  of  these 
representations,  he  agreed  that  his  friend  should  Avritea  pro- 
)>osal  for  him  to  the  other  lady  named,  Avhich  Avas  accordingly 
done,  and  an  answer,  containing  a  refusal,  arrived  as  they 
were,  one  morning,  sitting  together.  ‘  You  see,’  said  Lord 
Byron,  ‘  that  after  all.  Miss  Milbank  is  to  be  the  person ; 

—  I  Avill  Avrite  to  her.’  He  accordingly  Avrote  on  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  his  friend,  remonstra¬ 
ting  still  strongly  against  his  choice,  tmik  up  the  letter ;  hut 
on  reading  it  over,  observed,  ‘  Well,  really,  this  is  a  very 
pretty  letter  ; — it  is  a  pity  it  should  not  go.  1  never  read  a 
prettier  one.’ — ‘  Then  it  shall  go,*  said  Lord  Byron;  and 
so  saying,  sealed  and  sent  off  on  the  insUint  this  fiat  of  his 
fate.  ” 

TO  MR  MOORE. 

,  “  ^ewstead  Abbey,  Sept,  20,  1814. 

“  Here’s  to  her  Avho  long 
Hath  Avaked  the  Poet’s  sigh  ! 

The  girl  who  gaA’e  to  song 
What  gold  could  never  buy ! 

“  iMy  Dear  IVIoore, — I  am  going  to  be  married — that  is, 

I  am  accepted,*  and  one  usually  hofies  the  rest  Avill  follow. 
My  mother  of  the  Gracchi  (that  are  to  be)  you  think  ten) 
strait-laced  for  me,,  although  the  paragon  of  onlv  cbildivn, 
and  invested  AA'ith  ‘golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  ot  men,’ and 
full  of  ‘  most  blest  conditions’  as  Desdemona  herselt. 
jlNIilbank  is  the  lady,  and  I  haA^e  her  father’s  invitation  to 
ju’oceed  therein  my  elect  capacity  ;  Avhich,  hoAvever,  I  can¬ 
not  do  till  I  have  settled  some  business  in  London,  and  get 
a  blue  coat. 

“  She  is  said  to  be  an  heiress,  but  of  that  I  really  know 
nothing,  certainly  I  shall  not  enquire.  But  I  do  know 
that  she  has  talents  and  excellent  qualities,  and  you  will  not 
deny  her  judgment,  after  having  refused  six  suitort,  aiw 
taken  me. 

“  Noav,  if  you  haA^e  any  thing  to  say  against  this,  prnj 
do ;  my  mind’s  made  up,  positively  fixed,  determined,  ana 
therefore  I  aamII  listen  to  reiison,  because  now  it  can  do  no 
harm.  Things  may  occur  to  break  it  off,  but  I  Avill  lioi‘»' 
not.  In  the  meantime,  I  tell  you — a  secret,  by  the  bv,  at 
least  till  I  know  she  Avishes  it  to  be  juiblic — that  I  b^'^ 
proposed,  and  am  acceptwl.  You  need  not  l»e  in  a  hurr) 
Avish  me  joy,  for  one  mayn’t  l>e  married  for  months.  1 
going  to  town  to-morrow,  but  expect  to  be  here,  on  my 
there,  Avithiii  a  fortnight. 

*  “  On  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  lady’s  answer,  he 
at  dinner,  when  his  gardener  came  in,  and  presented  him  wi 
mother’s  wedding-ring,  which  slie  had  lost  many  unHrr 

which  the  gardener  had  just  found  m  digging  up  mouM  5 
her  w'indow.  Almost  at  the  same  moincnt,  the  letter  from  •  ;  ^ 

Milbank  arrived,  and  Lord  Byron  exclaimed,  *  Ifif , 
sent,  I  will  lx*  married  with  this  ling.’  It  did  contain  a  ‘ 

ing  acceptance  of  his  pro|X)sal,  and  a  duplicate  of  the 
Sw'iit  to  Lunddn,  ih  case  this  should  have  missed  him.— Memo 
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«  If  this  had  not  ha]>|>ened,  I  should  have  gone  to  Italy. 
Ill  my  way  down,  perhaps,  you  will  meet  me  at  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  come  over  with  me  here.  I  need  not  say  that  no- 
thiui  w***  greater  pleasure.  I  must,  of  course,  re- 

fonn  thoroughly ;  and  seriously,  if  I  can  contribute  to  her 
Ijappiness,  I  shall  secure  my  own.  She  is  so  good  a  person, 
jhrtt— that — in  short,  I  wish  I  was  a  better.  Ever,  &c.” — 
l\  580-3. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  this  delightful  volume,  w’hich 
brings  us  down  only  to  the  time  of  Lord  Byron’s  separa¬ 
tion  from  his  wife  and  final  departure  to  the  Continent, 
in  1816,  we  find  a  highly  interesting  letter  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  mentioning  tbe  particulars  of  his  acquaintance  with 
BjTon,  which  we  gladly  extract : 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’s  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH 

LORD  BYRON. 

“  Mv  first  acquaintance  with  Byron  began  in  a  manner 
rather  doubtful.  I  was  so  far  from  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  offensive  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh,  that  I  re¬ 
member  reinoiistrating  against  it  with  our  friend  the  Edi¬ 
tor,  because  I  thought  the  ‘  Hours  of  Idleness’  treated  with 
undue  severity.  They  were  written,  like  all  juvenile 
poetry,  rather  from  the  recollection  of  what  had  pleased 
the  author  in  others,  than  what  had  been  suggested  by  his 
own  imagination  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  thought  they  con¬ 
tained  some  pf'issiiges  of  noble  promise.  I  was  so  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  this,  that  I  had  thoughts  of  writing  to  the  au¬ 
thor  ;  but  some exsiggerated  reports  concerning  his  peculiari¬ 
ties,  and  a  natural  unwillingness  to  intrude  an  opinion 
which  w’as  uncalled  for,  induced  me  to  relinquish  the  idea. 

“  When  Byron  wrote  his  famous  satire,  I  had  my  share 
of  flagellation  among  my  betters.  INIy  crime  was,  having 
written  a  poem  (  Marmion,  I  think)  for  a  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  no  otlierwise  true  than  that  I  sold  the  copyright 
for  that  sum.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  an  author  can 
hardly  be  censured  for  ac(;epting  such  a  sum  as  the  book- 
filers  are  willing  to  give  him,  especially  as  the  gentlemen  of 
the  trade  made  no  complaints  of  their  bargain,  I  thought 
the  interference  with  my  private  affairs  was  rather  bevond 
the  limits  of  literary  satire.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord 
Byron  paid  me,  in  several  passages,  so  much  more  praise 
than  I  deserved,  that  I  must  have  been  more  irritable  than 
I  have  ever  felt  upon  such  subjects,  not  to  sit  down  con¬ 
tented,  and  think  no  more  about  the  matter. 

“  I  was  very  much  struck,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
at  the  vigour  and  force  of  iimigination  displayed  in  the  first 
Cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  splendid  produc¬ 
tions  which  Lord  Byron  flung  from  him  to  the  public, 
with  a  promptitude  that  savoured  of  profusion.  My  own 
popularity  as  a  poet  was  then  on  the  wane,  and  I  was  un- 
alfectedly  pleased  to  see  an  author  of  so  much  power  and 
energy  taking  the  field.  Mr  John  Murray  happened  to  be 
in  Scotland  that  season,  and  as  I  mentioned  to  him  the 
pleasure  1  should  have  in  making  Lord  Byron’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  he  had  the  kindness  to  mention  my  wish  to  his  Lord- 
ship,  which  led  to  some  correspondence. 

“  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1815  that,  chancing  to  be  in 
London,  I  had  the  advantiige  of  a  personal  introduction  to 
Lord  Byron.  Report  had  jirepared  me  to  meet  a  man  of 
peculiar  habits  and  a  quick  temper,  and  I  had  some  doubts 
whether  we  were  likely  to  suit  each  other  in  society'.  I  was 
most  agreeably  disappointed  in  this  respect.  I  found  Lord 
Byron  in  the  highest  degree  courteous,  and  even  kind.  We 
met,  for  an  hour  or  two,  almost  daily',  in  i\Ir  Murray’s 
drawing-room,  and  found  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other. 
We  also  met  frequently  in  parties  and  evening  siKuety,  so 
that,  for  about  two  months,  I  had  the  advantage  of  consi¬ 
derable  intimacy'  with  this  distinguished  individual.  Our 
sentiments  agreed  a  good  deal,  except  upon  the  subjects  of 
religion  and  politics,  upon  neither  of  which  I  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  I^ord  Byron  entertained  very'  fixed  opinions. 
1  remember  saying  to  him,  that  I  really  thought  that,  if  he 
lived  a  few  years,  he  would  alter  his  sentiments.  He  an- 
sw'ered,  rather  sharply,  ‘  I  suppose  y'ou  are  one  of  those  who 
prophesy  I  will  turn  Methodist.’  I  replied,  ‘  No — 1  don’t 
«pect  your  conversion  to  l>e  of  such  an  ordinary  kind.  I 
Houd<l  rather  wish  to  see  you  retreat  upon  the  (’atholic 
«bwth,  and  distinguish  j'ourself  by  the  austerity  of  your  pe- 
Pin*  sjHjcies  ot  religion  to  which* you  must,  or  may', 
day  attach  yourself,  must  exercise  a  strong  power  on 

e  imagination.*  He  smiled  gravely,  and  seemed  to  allow 
^  1  might  be  right. 

>  Ijolitics,  be  used  sometimes  to  express  a  high  strain 
what  is  now.  called  Liberalism  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me. 


that  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  as  a  vehicle  of  displaying^ 
his  wit  and  satire  against  individuals  in  office,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this  habit  of  thinking,  rather  than  any  real  con¬ 
viction  of  the  principles  on  which  he  talked,  ife  was  cer¬ 
tainly'  proud  of  his  rank  and  ancient  family',  and,  in  that 
res(>ect,  as  much  an  aristocrat  as  was  consistent  with  good 
sense  and  good  breeding.  Some  disgusts,  how  adopted  I 
know  not,  seemed  to  me  to  have  given  this  peculiar,  and,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  contradictory  cast  of  mind  ;  but,  at  heart, 
1  would  have  termed  Byron  a  patrician  on  principle. 

“  Lord  Byron’s  reading  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
very  extensive,  either  in  poetry  or  history.  Having  the 
advantage  of  him  in  that  respect,  and  possessing  a  good 
conijietent  share  ofsuch  reading  as  is  little  read,  I  was  some¬ 
times  able  to  put  under  his  ey'e  objects  w'hich  had  for  him 
the  interest  of  novelty'.  I  remember,  iwiiticularly,  reiwating 
to  him  the  fine  poem  of  Hardyknute,  an  imitation  of  the 
old  Scottish  ballad,  with  which  he  was  so  much  affected, 
that  some  one  who  was  in  the  same  apartment  asked  me 
what  I  could  |>ossibly  have  been  telling  Byron,  by  which 
he  was  so  much  agitated. 

“  I  saw  Byron,  for  the  last  time,  in  1815,  after  I  returned 
from  France.  He  dined,  or  lunched,  with  me  at  Long’s, 
in  Bond  Street.  1  never  saw  him  so  full  of  gaiety'  and 
good  humour,  to  which  the  presence  of  Mr  INIathews,  the 
comedian,  added  not  a  little.  Poor  Terry  was  also  present. 
After  one  of  the  gayest  parties  I  ever  was  present  at,  my 
fellow-traveller,  Mr  Scott  of  Gala,  and  I  set  off  for  Scot¬ 
land,  and  I  never  saw  Lord  Byron  again.  Several  letters 
passeil  between  us— one  perhaps  every  half  y'ear.  Like  the, 
old  heroes  in  Homer,  we  exchanged  gifts  1  gave  Byron 
a  beautiful  dagger,  mounted  with  gold,  which  had  been  the 
property'  of  the  redoubted  Elfi  Bey.  But  1  was  to  play  the 
part  of  Diomed  in  tbe  Iliad,  for  Byron  sent  me,  sometime 
after,  a  large  sepulchral  vase  of  silver.  It  was  full  of  dead 
men’s  bones,  and  had  inscriptions  on  two  sides  of  the  vase. 
One  ran  thus, — ‘  Tlie  bones  contained  in  this  urn  were 
found  in  certain  ancient  sepulchres  within  the  land  walls  of 
Athens,  in  the  month  of  February',  1811.*  The  other  face* 
bears  the  lines  of  Juvenal : 

‘  Expende— /juot  libras  in  duce  sumno  invenies. 

—Mors  sola  fatetur  quantula  homiiiuin  corpusciila.* 

Juv.  X. 

‘‘  To  these  I  have  added  a  third  inscription,  in  these 
words, — ‘  The  gift  of  Lord  Byron  to  Walter  Scott.**  There 
was  a  letter  with  this  vase,  more  valuable  to  me  than  the  gift 
itself,  from  the  kindness  with  which  the  donor  expressed 
himself  towards  me.  1  left  it  naturally  in  the  urn  with 
the  bones, — but  it  is  now  missing.  As  the  theft  wiis  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  practised  by  a  mere  domestic,  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  suspect  the  in  hospitality  of  some  individual  of 
higher  station, — most  gratuitously'  exercised  certainly',  since, 
after  what  1  have  here  said,  no  one  will  probably  choose  to 
boast  of  possessing  this  literary'  curiosity'. 

“  We  had  a  good  deal  of  laughing,  1  remember,  on  what 
the  jmblic  might  be  supposed  to  think,  or  say,  concerning 
the  gloomy  and  ominous  nature  of  our  mutual  gifts. 

“  1  think  I  can  add  little  more  to  my  recollections  of 
Byron.  He  was  often  melancholy, — almost  gloomy.  When 
I  observed  him  in  this  humour,  1  used  either  to  wait  till  it 
went  off  of  its  own  accord,  or  till  some  natural  and  easy 
mode  occurred  of  leading  him  into  conversation,  when  the 
shadows  almost  always  left  his  countenance,  like  the  mist 
rising  from  a  landscape.  In  conversation,  he  was  very  ani¬ 
mated. 

“  I  met  with  him  very'  frequently  in  society ;  our  mutual 
acquaintances  doing  me  the  honour  to  think  that  he  liked 
to  meet  with  me.  Some  very  agreeable  parties  I  can  recol¬ 
lect, — jiarticiilarly'  one  at  Sir  Geo.  Beaumont’s,  where  the 
amiable  landlord  had  assembled  some  persons  distinguished 
for  talent.  Of  these,  1  need  only  mention  the  late  Sir 
Humphry  Davy',  whose  talents  lor  literature  were  as  re¬ 
markable  as  his  em|Mre  over  science.  Mr  Richard  Shur|>e 
and  Mr  Rogers  were  also  present. 

“  I  think  I  also  remarked  in  Byron’s  temper  starts  of 
suspicion,  when  he  seemed  to  pause  and  consider  whether 

*  “  Mr  Murray  had,  at  the  time  of  giving  the  vase,  suggested  to 
Lord  Byron,  that  it  would  increase  the  value  of  the  gift  to  add  some 
such  inscription ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  noble  poet  on  this  subjecc 
will  be  understood  from  the  following  answer  whieh  he  returned ; 

‘  April  i),  1815. 

*  Thanks  for  the  books.  I  have  great  objection  to  your  pro^iost- 
tion  about  inscribing  the  vase, — which  is,  that  it  would  appear 
tatloui  on  my  part;  and,  of  course,  i  must  send  it  an  it  is,  witliout 
any  alteration-— Vours,*  Ate.*’ 
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there  had  not  been  a  secret,  and  perhaps  offensive,  meiining 
in  something  casually  said  to  him.  In  this  case,  1  also 
judged  it  best  to  let  his  mind,  like  a  troublecl  spring,  work 
itself  clear,  which  it  did  in  a  minute  or  two.  I  was  con¬ 
siderably  older,  you  will  recollect,  than  my  noble  friend, 
and  had  no  reason  to  fear  his  misconstruing  my  sentiments 
towards  him  ;  nor  liad  I  ever  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  were  kindly  returned  on  his  part.  If  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  be  mortified  by  the  display  of  genius,  which  threw 
into  sha<)e  such  pretensions  as  I  was  then  su})posed  to  pos¬ 
sess,  I  might  console  myself  thjit,  in  my  own  case,  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  mental  happiness  had  been  mingled  in  a  greater 
proportion. 

“  I  rummage  my  brains  in  vain  for  what  often  rushes 
into  my  head  unbidden,— little  traits  and  sayings  which  re¬ 
call  his  looks,  manner,  tone,  and  gestures ;  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  continued  to  think  that  a  crisis  of  life  was  arrived,  in 
which  a  new  cjireer  of  fume  was  opened  to  him,  and  that, 
had  he  been  permitted  tt>  start  u[)on  it,  he  would  have  ob¬ 
literated  the  memory  of  such  parts  of  his  life  as  friends 
would  wish  to  forget.” — P.  615-19. 

To  these  extracts  we  shall  now  add  a  considerable 
number  of  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes,  scattered  all  over  the 
book,  which  we  have  strung  together  ;  and  each  of  which 
contains,  we  think,  something  of  no  common  interest : 

MISCELLANEOUS  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

“  Among  many  instances  of  his  quickness  and  energy  at 
this  age,  his  nurse  mentioned  a  little  incident  that  one  night 
occurred,  on  her  taking  him  to  the  theatre,  to  see  the  ‘  Ta¬ 
ming  of  the  Shrew.*  He  had  attended  to  the  i»erformance 
for  some  time  with  silent  interest ;  but,  in  the  scene  be¬ 
tween  Catherine  and  Petruchio,  where  the  following  dia¬ 
logue  takes  place,— 

‘  Cath,  I  know  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet,  Nay,  then,  you  lie, — it  is  the  blessed  sun,*— 

Little  Geordie,  (as  they  called  the  child),  starting  from  his 
seat,  cried  out  boldly,  ‘  But  I  say  it  is  the  moon,  sir.*  ** 

“It  is  said,  that  the  day  after  little  Byron*s  accession  to 
the  title,  he  ran  up  to  his  mother,  and  asked  her  ‘  Whether 
she  perceived  any  difference  in  him  since  he  had  been  made 
a  lord,  as  he  perceived  none  himself?*  a  quick  and  natural 
thought ;  but  the  child  little  knew  what  a  total  and  talis- 
inanic  change  had  been  wrought  in  all  his  future  relations 
with  society,  by  the  simple  addition  of  that  word  before 
his  name.  That  the  event,  as  a  crisis  in  his  life,  affected 
him,  even  at  that  time,  may  be  collected  from  the  agitation 
which  he  is  said  to  have  man ifesteil  on  the  important  morn¬ 
ing,  when  his  name  was  first  called  out  in  school  with  the 
title  of  ‘  Dominus*  prefixed  to  it.  Unable  to  give  utterance 
to  the  usual  answer,  ‘  Adsum,*  he  stmid  silent  amid  the  ge¬ 
neral  stare  of  his  s^diool-fellows,  and  at  last  burst  into  tears.’* 

“  A  friend  of  his  once  described  to  me  the  half-playful 
rage  into  which  she  saw  him  thrown,  one  day,  by  a  heed¬ 
less  girl,  who  remarked  that  she  thought  he  had  a  little  of 
the  Scotch  accent, — ‘  Good  God,  I  hope  not!*  he  exclaimed, 

‘  Pin  sure  i  haven*t.  I  would  rather  the  whole  d - d 

country  was  sunk  in  the  sea! — I  the  Scotch  accent^!*  ** 

“  W  hile  Lord  Byron  and  INIr  Peel  were  at  Harrow  to¬ 
gether,  a  tyrant,  some  few  years  older,  whose  name  was 
claimed  a  right  to  faglittle  Peel,  which  claim  (whe¬ 
ther  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  know  not)  Pi*el  resisted.  His 
resistance,  however,  was  in  vain ; — ••••••  only  sub¬ 

dued  him,  but  determined  also  to  punish  the  refractory 
slave  ;  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  put  this  determination  in 
practice,  by  inflicting  a  kind  of  bastinado  on  the  inner  fleshy 
side  of  the  boy *8  arm,  which,  during  the  operation,  was 
twisted  round  with  some  degree  of  technical  skill,  to  render 
the  pain  more  acute.  While  the  stripes  were  succeeding 
each  other,  and  jioor  Peel  writhing  under  them,  Byron 
saw  and  felt  for  the  misery  of  his  friend  ;  and,  although 
lie  knew  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  tight  •••••• 

with  any  hojie  of  8ua*ess,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  even 
to  apprtKich  him,  he  advanced  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
with  a  flush  of  rage,  tears  standing  in  his  eyes,  and  a  voice 
trembling  between  terror  and  indignation,  asked  very  hum¬ 
bly  if  ••*•••  would  be  ple;ised  to  tell  him  ‘  How  manv 
strijies  he  meant  to  inflict ?*—‘ Why,*  returned  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  ‘  you  little  rascid,  what  is  that  to  you  ?* — ‘  Because, 
if  you  please,*  said  Byron,  holding  up  his  arm,  ‘  I  would 
take  half!*** 

“  On  tlie  first  leaf  of  his  ‘  Scriptores  Grapci,*  we  find  in 
his  school-boy  hand,  the  following  memorial : — ‘  George 
Gordon  Byron,  Wednesday,  June  26,  A.D.  1805,  thns* 
quartera  of  an  hoiir]»iist  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  third 


school — Calvert,  monitor  ;  Tom  Wildman  on  my  left  hand 
and  Long  on  my  right.  Harrow  on  the  Hill.*  On  the  same 
leaf,  written  live  years  after,  appears  this  comment ; 

‘  Eheu  fugaces,  Posthume !  Posthume ! 

Labuntur  anni. 

‘  B.  January  9th,  1809.  Of  the  four  persons  whose  names 
are  here  mentioned,  one  is  dead,  another  in  a  ilistant  land 
all  separated,  and  not  live  years  have  elapsed  since  they  sju 
together  in  school,  and  none  are  yet  twenty-one  years  of 
age. 

“  But  the  embittering  circumstance  of  his  life, _ that 

which  haunted  him  like  a  curse  amidst  the  buoyanev  of 
youth,  and  the  anticipations  of  fame  and  pleasure,  was 
strange  to  say,  the  trifling  deformity  of  his  foot.  By  that 
one  slight  blemish,  (as  in  his  moments  of  melancholy  he  per¬ 
suaded  himself,)  all  the  blessings  that  nature  had  showered 
upon  him  were  counterbalanced.  His  reverend  friend,  Mr 
Becher,  finding  him  one  day  unusually  dejected,  endea¬ 
voured  to  cheer  and  rouse  him,  by  representing,  in  tlieir 
brightest  colours,  all  the  various  advantages  with  which 
Providence  had  endowed  him, — and  among  the  greatest, 
that  of  ‘  a  mind  which  placed  him  above  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.* — ‘  Ah,  my  dear  friend,’  said  Byron  mournfully,  ‘  if 
this'  (laying  his  hand  on  his  forehead)  ‘  places  me  above 
the  rest  of  mankind,  that'  (pointing  to  his  foot)  ‘places 
me  fai’,  far  below  them.  ’  ’* 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  ADAMS,  OF  SOUTHWELL,  A  CARRIER,  WHO 
DIED  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 


“  John  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 
A  carrier,  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well; 
He  carried  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  fast. 

He  could  carry  no  more— so  was  carried  at  last ; 
For  the  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one. 

He  could  not  cam/  off,  so  he*s  now  carrUon, 

B - ,  Sei)t.  1807.** 


“  Lord  Byron  used  sometimes  to  mention  a  strange  story, 
which  the  commander  of  the  packet,  Cafdain  Kidd,  re¬ 
lated  to  him  on  the  passage. — This  officer  stated,  that  being 
asleep  one  night,  in  his  birth,  he  w;is  awakened  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  something  heavy  on  his  limbs;  and  there  being  a 
faint  light  in  the  room,  could  see,  as  he  thought,  distinctly, 
the  figure  of  his  brother,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  naval 
service  in  the  Fiast  indies,  dressed  in  his  uniform,  and 
stretched  across  the  bed.  Concluding  it  to  be  an  illusion  of 
the  senses,  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  made  an  effort  to  sleep.  But 
still  the  siime  [iressure  continued  ;  and  still,  as  often  as  lie 


ventured  to  take  another  look,  he  saw  the  figure  lying  across 
him  in  the  same  position.  To  add  to  the  wonder,  on  putting 
his  hand  forth  to  touch  this  form,  he  found  the  uniform  in 
which  it  appeared  to  be  dressed,  dripping  wet.  On  the 
entrance  of  one  of  his  brother  officers,  to  whom  he  called 
out  in  alarm,  the  a]>parition  vanished  ;  but  in  a  few  months 
after,  he  received  the  startling  intelligence,  that  on  that 
night  his  brother  had  been  drowned  in  the  Indian  seas.  Of 
the  supernatural  character  of  this  appearance,  Captain  Kidd 
himself  did  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  doubt.** 

“  One  circumstance  related  to  me,  as  having  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  piissage,  is  not  a  little  striking.  Per¬ 
ceiving,  as  he  walked  the  deck,  a  small  yati^han,  or 
Turkish  dagger,  on  one  of  the  benches,  he  took  it  up,  un¬ 
sheathed  it,  and,  having  stood  for  a  few  moments  contem¬ 
plating  the  blade,  was  heard  to  say  in  an  under  voice,  ‘  I 
should  like  to  know  how  a  person  feels  after  committing  a 
murder  !*  In  this  startling  speech,  we  may  detect,  I  think, 
the  gem  of  his  future  Giaours  and  Laras.  This  intense 
wish  to  explore  the  dark  workings  of  the  jiassions  was  what, 
with  the  aid  of  imagination,  at  length  generated  the  power ; 
and  that  faculty  wliich  entitled  him  afterwards  to  be  so 
truly  styled  ‘  the  searcher  of  dark  bosoms,*  may  be  tracdl 
to,  perhaps,  its  earliest  stirrings,  in  the  sort  of  feeling  that 


produced  these  words.** 

“  When  I  was  seized  with  my  disorder,  I  protested 
against  both  these  doctors ;  but  what  can  a  helpless,  fever¬ 
ish,  toasted-and- watered  poor  wretch  do?  In  spite  ot  niy 
teeth  and  tongue,  the  English  consul,  my  Tartar,  Alba¬ 
nians,  dragoman,  forced  a  physician  upon  me,  and  in  tlirw 
days  vomited  and  glistered  me  to  the  hist  gasp.  In 
state  I  made  my  ej»itaph — take  it ; 


‘  Youth,  Nature,  and  relenting  Jove, 
To  keep  my  lamp  in  strongly  strove ; 
But  Uomanelli  was  so  stout. 

He  beat  all  three— and  blew  it  out,' 


1  . 
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'I3at  Nature  and  Jove  being  pi(|ued  at  iny  doubts,  did  in  no except  tor  his  prose  writings — the  Life  of  Nelson 
fact  at  last,  beat  Romanelli ;  and  here  1  am,  well,  but  weak-  is  beautiful. 

ly  at  your  service.”  “  I  have  not  answered  W.  Scott's  last  letter, — but  I  will. 


for  fear  it  should  be  damned.  Ijord  forgive  me  for  using  more,  as  the  last  of  the  best  school) — Moore  and  Caiiii>hell 
such  a  word!  But  the  pit,  sir,  you  know,  the  pit — they  both  t/iinl — Southey,  and  Wordsworth, and  Coleridge  next 
will  do  these  things  in  spite  of  merit.  I  remember  this  Farce  — the  rest  el  'iro>.>.oi — thus  : 


from  a  curious  circumstance.  When  Drury  Lane  was  burnt 
to  the  gi’ound,  by  which  accident  Sheridan  and  his  son  lost 

the  few  remaining  shillings  they  were  woith,  what  doth  /\ 

luy  friend  D - do?  Why,  before  the  fire  was  out,  he  \ 

writes  a  note  to  Tom  Sheridan,  the  manager  of  this  com-  ,  \ 

bustible  concern,  to  enquire  whether  this  farce  was  not  con-  '  Rogers.  \ 

verted  into  fuel,  witti  about  two  thousatid  other  inactable 

manuscripts,  which  of  course  were  in  great  peril,  if  not  ac-  / -  \ 

tually  consumed.  Now,  was  not  this  characteristic  ? — the 

ruling  passions  of  Pope  are  nothing  to  it.  Whilst  the  p(»or  Moore. — C'ampbell.  ^ 

distracted  mamiger  was  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  building  only  /  \ 

, worth  £300,000,  together  with  some  twenty  thousand  /— -  \ 

pounds  of  rags  and  tinsel  in  the  tiring-rooms.  Blue- Beard’s  /  ,  .  \ 

elephants,  and  all  that— in  comes  a  note  from  a  scorching  /  Southey. — Wordsworth. — ('oleridge.\ 

author,  requiring  at  his  hands  two  acts  and  odd  scenes  of  /  \ 

a  farc^ !  I  ”  /  '  ^  —  \ 

“  He  spoke  often  of  his  mother  to  Lord  Sligo,  and  with  a  /  M  inv  \ 

feeling  that  seemed  little  short  of  aversion.  ‘  Some  time  or  / _ _ _ _  _ \ 

other,*  he  said,  ‘  1  will  tell  you  xchy  I  feel  thus  towards  her.’ 

A  few  days  after,  when  they  were  bathing  together  in  the  There  is  a  triangular  ‘  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  !’ — the  names 
Gulf  of  Le|)anto,  he  referred  to  this  promise,  and,  pointing  are  t(»o  numerous  for  the  base  of  the  triangle.  INior  Thur- 
to  his  naked  leg  and  foot,  exclaimed,  ‘  Look  there  !  it  is  to  low  has  gone  wild  about  the  jioetry  of  Queen  Bess’s  reign 
her  false  delicacy  at  my  birth  I  owe  that  deformity ;  and  rest  (lorn  mage,  I  have  ranked  tlie  names  upon  my  tri- 


Rogers. 


Moore. — Campbell. 


Southey. — W  ords  worth . — ('  oler  i  d  ge. 


The  Many. 


praying  that  I  might  prove  as  ill-formed  in  mind  as  1  am  breathe  not  his  name’ — are  worth  all  the  Epics  that  ever 
in  body!’  His  look  and  manner,  in  relating  this  frightful  were  com|)osed.” 

circumstance,  can  be  conceived  only  by  those  who  have  ever  “  Redde  some  Italian,  and  wrote  two  Sonnets  on 
seen  him  in  a  similar  state  of  excitement.”  I  never  wrote  but  one  sonnet  before,  and  that  was  not  in 

“  A  poet’s  mistress  should  remain,  if  possible,  as  i magi-  earnest,  and  many  years  ago,  as  an  exercise — und  I  will 
nary  a  being  to  others,  as,  in  most  of  the  attributes  he  clothes  never  write  another.  They  are  the  most  puling,  petrifying, 
her  with,  she  has  been  to  himself ; — the  reality,  however  stupidly  Platonic  compositions.  I  detest  the  Petnuch  so 
fair,  being  always  sure  to  fall  short  of  the  picture  which  a  much,*  that  1  would  not  be  the  man  even  to  have  obtained 
too  lavish  fancy  has  drawn  of  it.  Could  we  call  up  in  ar-  his  Laura,  which  the  metaphysical,  whining  dotard  never 
ray  before  us  all  the  beauties  whom  the  love  of  luiets  has  could.” 


immortalized,  from  the  high-born  dame  to  the  plebeian  “  Just  retuinied  from  seeing  Kean  in  Richard.  By  Jove, 
damsel, — from  the  Lauras  and  Sacharissas  down  to  the  he  is  a  soul !  Life — nature— truth— without  exaggeration 
Chloes  and  Jeanies, — we  should,  it  is  to  be  feared,  sadly  or  diminution.  Kemble’s  Hamlet  is  perfect;  but  Hamlet 
unpeople  our  imaginations  of  many  a  bright  tenant  that  is  not  Nature.  Richard  is  a  man;  and  Kean  is  Richard.” 
poesy  has  lodged  there,  and  find,  in  more  than  one  instance,  “  Redde  Machiavel,  parts  of  Chardin,  and  Sismondi,  and 
.our  admiration  of  the  faith  and  fancy  of  the  worshipper  in-  Bandello, — by  starts.  Redde  the  Edinburgh,  Id,  just  ciniie 
creased  by  our  discovery  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  idol.”  out.  In  the  beginning  of  the  article  on  ‘  Edgeworth’s  Pa- 
“  I  have  met  Curran  at  Holland-house— he  beats  every-  tronage,*  I  have  gotten  a  high  compliment,  I  perceive, 
body  ;-.-his  imagination  is  bevond  human,  and  his  humour  hether  this  is  creditable  to  me,  I  know  not ;  but  it  does 
(it  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  wit)  perfect.  Then  he  has  honour  to  the  editor,  because  he  once  abused  me.  Many  a 
fifty  faces,  and  twice  as  many  voices,  when  he  mimics  ;  I  Juan  will  retract  praise  ;  none  but  a  high-spirited  mind  will 
never  met  his  equal.  Now,  were  1  a  woman,  and  eke  a  rev’oke  its  censure,  or  ciin  praise  the  man  it  has  onceatta(d\- 


dbout  yoii-^-ci  tliGijfiB  iipvpT  tiTpsonip  to  iiip  iloF  HTi 1)0(1  V  pIsp  niti  cis  iiiilittpi put  to  tis  ii  tiihii  jit  t\vpiity*six  ciiii  lie  to 

that  I  kno^v.  What  a  varietTof  ixp,  jr.n  l.V  any  thiuK.)  but  because  be  is,  perhaps,  the  onl^  man  whu, 

that  naturally  not  verv  fiiip  eniinfcuMnre  of  hi««  under  the  relations  ia  which  he  and  I  :^aiid,  or  stood  with 

■,  ;■  iio*.™  iLii,„,, ,  r, i  »,U..  wi„„  h.  ”"“"1  'I"'” .r  r 

talk,  he  talks  well ;  and  <.n  all  subjects  of  taste  his  deliaicv  I,  “  P7  “•  “ 

«1  expression  is  pure  as  his  p,H!trv.  If  you  enter  his  house  "|'  "  “<'t  “‘ude  him  giddy  ;  a  litt  e  si  rib- 

r-h's  Jrawing-room-his  librai  v^vou  of  yourself  sav,  this  *'*';*;  'vould  have  gone  on  cavilling  to  the  end  ol  the  chapter, 
wnotthedvvellingofacominon  inilid.  There  is  not  I'l  gem,  ,9’' J  have  had  the  most  amusing  letter  Irom  Hogg 
acoiii,  a  book,  thrown  aside  on  his  chimney-piece,  his  sofa,  V'l  Lttrick  Shepherd.  He  wants  me  to  recommend  liinilo 
,  h>s  table,  that  does  not  besneak  an  almost  tastidioiis  elecaiiee  -^I''>  «ay ;  and,  speaking  «d  Ins  pr_e«mt  bookseller,  whose  bills 


.  "(,•  P*>ssessor.  Hut  tills  very  delicacy  iimst  be  the  misery 
0  hiM  existence.  Oh,  the  jarrings  his  disposition  iiutsV 
^  Hve  encountered  through  life  ! — Southey,  1  have  not  seen 
appearance  is  Epic;  and  lie  is  the  only  ex- 
uig  entire  man  of  letters  ;  all  the  others  have  some  pur- 
J'tit  annexed  to  their  authorship.  His  manners  are  mild. 


Jtit  annexed  to  their  authorship.  His  manners  are  mild, 
^  not  those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his  talents  of  the 
rst  order.  His  prose  is  perfect — of  his  poetry  there  are 
Hrious  opinions;  there  is,  perhaps,  too  much  of  it  for  the 
present  generation  :  jiosteritv  will  prohahly  select.  I  le  has 
J^ssages  equal  to  any  thing.  At  present  he  has  a  parhj.  but 


IVt  JO  ^  \  A'X—  '  ri*i  ■•  II  ..^  i  I  I 

tiers  h  ive  soiiie'niii  -  I  'cry  highly  ol  him  as  a  poet ;  hut  he,  ainl 

«  in  iMiiers  ire  ililld  halfof  tliosc  Siuitcli  aiid  Eake  Troubadours,  are  sjioilt  by 
1(1  bis  talents  of  the  little  circles  and  petty  societies,  iaindoii  and  the 

his  ixietrv  th(*re  ‘ire  '  'vorid  is  the  only  pkice  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  man,  in 


*  “He  learned  to  think  more  reverently  of  *  the  Petrarch*  alter- 
wardb.” 
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the  milling  phrase.  Scott,  he  says,  is  gone  to  the  Orkneys 
in  a  gale  of  wind ;  during  which  wind,  he  affirms,  the  said 
Scott,  ‘  he  is  sure,  is  not  at  his  ease, — to  say  the  best  of  it.*— 
Lord,  Lord !  if  these  home-keeping  minstrels  had  crossed 
your  Atlantic,  or  my  Mediterranean,  and  tasted  a  little 
open-boating  in  a  white  squall, — or  a  gale  in  the  ‘  gut,’— or 
the  ‘  Bay  of  Biscay  *  with  no  gale  at  all,  how  it  would  en¬ 
liven  and  introduce  them  to  a  few  new  sensations  !” 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  extreme  length  to  which 
our  notice  of  this  work  has  run.  We  are  well  satisfied 
that  we  could  not  have  presented  our  readers  with  any 
other  reading  half  so  delightful.  When  our  mind  has 
had  leisure  to  dwell  a  little  more  upon  the  volume,  there 
are  various  parts  of  it  to  which  we  shall  probably  again 
direct  attention.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  glad  to  have 
had  it  in  our  power,  thus  early,  to  do  some  little  justice 
to  the  merits  of  this  national  and  captivating  work. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


PR  DAVID  DALE’S 

ACCOUNT  OF  A  GRAND  AERIAL  VOYAGE. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

I’ll  tell  you  a  tale  of  Davie  Dale ; 

On  Munanday  at  morn 

He  tedderit  his  tyke  ayont  the  dike, 
i.nd  bade  him  wear  the  com. 

But  the  tyke  laup,  the  tedder  brak. 

The  ewes  gaed  in  the  corn  : 

And  that’s  a  tale  of  Davie  Dale, 

On  Munanday  at  morn. 

Old  ^nursery  Rhyme, 

Whether  the  hero  of  whom  I  ^vrite  was  a  dependent 
of  this  foolish  shepherd  or  not,  I  am  not  quite  certain  ; 
but  I  have  always  deemed  it  probable,  as  he  bore  the  same 
name,  and  inherited  a  portion  of  the  same  credulous  pro¬ 
pensity.  Why  or  whence  he  had  his  degree  I  never 
learned,  but  certes,  he  was  always  designated  Dr  Dale  ; 
and  thus  much  I  have  heard  of  his  history,  that  he  got 
involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  lawsuits,  all  arising  out  of 
one  another,  and  allowing  to  his  simplicity  and  credu¬ 
lity — for  he  believed  every  word  that  the  limbs  of  the  law 
told  him,  until  they  wrested  from  him  a  fair  estate,  and 
reduced  him  from  affluence  to  a  very  precarious  subsist¬ 
ence.  These  severe  losses  and  disappointments  had  the 
effect  of  deranging  his  intellect  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  Instead  of  curing  him  of  his  credulity,  they 
heightened  it  an  hundred  degrees,  insomuch  that  there  was 
nothing  too  hard  for  him  to  swallow  as  a  literal  fact ;  and 
the  more  incredible  the  story  was,  aiid  the  more  out  of 
nature,  he  believed  it  the  better.  He  had,  moreover,  a  fa¬ 
cility  of  conception  that  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
man,  by  the  power  of  which  he  added  incidents  of  his 
own,  and  even  conceived  whole  stories,  which  he  related, 
and,  I  am  convinced,  believed,  as  having  really  happened. 

As  a  pleasant  instance  of  this  versatility  and  intermina¬ 
ble  concatenation  of  incidents,  I  shall  here  relate  one  of 
his  stories,  which,  considering  the  odd  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  related,  altogether  is  without  a  parallel, 
especially  in  viewing  it  as  a  man  caught  taking  a  marten 
for  a  fox,  or  rather  in  having  a  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. 

Happening  to  call  late  one  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr 
Smith,  vintner  in  Minnyhive,  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Galloway,  Mr  Smith  said  he  would  introduce  me  to  the 
strangest  character  I  ever  had  met  with  in  my  existence. 
Accordingly,  he  took  me  into  a  little  parlour,  and  introdu¬ 
ced  me  by  name  to  Dr  Dale,  an  old  man  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  and  loquacious  beyond  measure.  He  had 
been  drinking  ;  from  this,  however,  the  hallucinations  of 
his  fancy  did  not  appear  to  be  derived,  but  rather  fiom 
some  erratic  visions  of  the  soul. 

It  so  happened,  that  in  an  exceedingly  short  space  he 
asked  my  nunie  more  than  a  dozen  times,  forgetting  it  al¬ 
ways  the  next  minute.  At  length,  in  order  to  impress 
him  in  some  degree  with  my  consequence,  or  at  all  events 


make  him  remember  my  name,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
heard  of  an  old  odd  fellow,  styled  “  The  Ettrick  Shep¬ 
herd?” 

“  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  !”  exclaimed  he  ;  “  well  may 
I  remember  him  !  And  well  may  he  remember  me 
which  he  will  do  the  longest  day  he  has  to  live.  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  old  cock  be  still  alive — for  if  he  be,  he  must  be 
a  very  old  man.”  Mr  Smith  made  answer  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  his  death,  and  that  he  surely  did  behove  to 
he  a  very  old  man,  for  he  had  been  mentioned  as  a  poet 
from  the  time  that  any  body  living  recollected. 

“  Oh,  much  longer  than  that,  sir,  I  assure  you,”  said 
the  Doctor,  “  much  longer  than  that.  As  to  his  poetry, 
God  mend  it !  If  telling  the  most  extravagant  lies  be 
poetry,  we  have  a  grand  set  of  poefs  now-a-days !  But 
I  think,  of  them  all,  there  have  never  any  told  so  manv 
confounded  lies  as  that  Jock  Hogg.  These  are  not  all 
to  go  for  nothing,  Mr  Smith.  I  dislike  a  character  that 
entertains  people  with  fables  as  if  they  were  true  stories. 
There  is  nothing  like  sticking  by  the  genuine  truth.” 
Here  Mr  Smith  tipped  me  the  wink,  hinting  to  me  to 
note  whether  or  not  the  Doctor  told  the  truth. 

“  Well,  talking  of  that  Ettrick  Shepherd,  there  was 
once  the  strangest  hap  befell  to  him  and  me  that  ever  be¬ 
fell  to  two  human  beings.  And  that  is  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  ;  and  he  was  an  old  man  then,  I  should  think 
approaching  to  sixty,  for  his  hair  was  white  as  snow,  rug¬ 
ged  and  shaggy,  and  stood  up  on  his  crown  like  the  mane 
of  a  polar  bear.  But  I  must  tell  you  the  story,  gentle¬ 
men,  for  it  was  such  an  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice  as 
never  was  practised  upon  two  innocent  and  unsuspecting 
men. 

‘‘  Well,  you  see,  gentlemen,  my  gi’eat  lawsuit  came  to 
that  critical  and  important  point,  that  unless  I  could  be 
removed  out  of  the  way,  all  was  lost  to  my  opponent. 
The  Bard  had,  likewise,  given  a  sort  of  hearsay  evidence, 
w'hich,  as  it  tended  strongly  to  authenticate  my  statement 
of  facts,  although  they  tried  to  invalidate  it  as  much  as 
they  could,  they  dreaded  abominably.  And  Harry  Er- 
skine  being  the  counsel  against  me,  what  out  of  security  to 
his  client,  what  of  fun  and  what  of  mischief,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  he  was  the  mainspring  of  the  following  intense 
practical  joke. 

“  One  morning,  HaiTy  calls  for  me  very  early,  and 
says,  ‘  Doctor,  I  should  like  to  have  a  quiet  walk  witJi 
you,  that  we  may  talk  over  yon  affair.  It  is  now  co¬ 
ming  to  a  perilous  crisis,  and  I  think  some  compromise 
between  the  parties  should  be  attempted.* 

*  Nay,  nay,  sir,  that  will  never  do  for  me,*  says  I ;  ‘  but 
there  is  no  man  alive  with  w’hom  I  would  be  happier  tJ 
take  a  walk  than  Mr  Erskine.*  So  he  led  me  on,  and 
led  me  on,  always  talking  and  talking  about  the  biw- 
suit  in  the  most  careless  and  indifferent  manner  imagi¬ 
nable,  which  I  could  not  avoid  remarking.  At  length, 
on  the  North  Meadow  Walk,  we  came  upon  something 
like  a  wicker  tent,  and  a  few  very  knowing  like  fellow’s 
placed  around  it.  ‘  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  we  chanced  to  come 
this  way,’  says  Harry ;  ‘  we  shall  see  fine  sport.  This  is 
a  fellow,  who,  for  a  great  pretended  wager,  is  to  try  tliB 
powers  of  a  self-moving  machine  which  he  has  contrived. 
Let  us  go  and  examine  it  before  it  sets  out.’ 

“  We  did  so,  and  behold  there  was  the  old  Shepherd 
sitting  in  one  of  the  two  seats,  and  with  great  glee,  and  a 
most  obstreperous  voice,  was  defying  the  owner  to  set  the 
machine  aJiotching,  as  he  called  it,  because  it  had  no  loch- 
omotive  powers.  I  instantly  sided  with  the  Bard,  decla¬ 
ring,  as  my  opinion,  that  it  was  all  a  hoax,  for  there  was 
no  self-moving  principle  about  the  machine. 

“  The  owner  being  much  offended  at  this,  we  laughed 
immoderately  ;  and  as  for  Erskine,  he  laughed  till  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  said  there  were  more  seli- 
moving  principles  in  the  w’orld  than  some  folk  dreame 
of.  They  then  persuaded  me,  by  w’ay  of  experiment,  to 
take  the  other  seat  beside  the  Shepherd,  w’hich  I  readi  > 

did.  The  owner  desireil  us  to  make  ourselves  firnij  1  * 
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movement  was  of  a  very  uneasy  nature,  and  he  buckled 
strong  belts  round  each  of  our  waists,  which  fastened 
us  to  the  machine.  The  Shepherd  then  waved  his  bon¬ 
net  and  cried,  ‘  Set  her  a-ganging,  now,  lad  !  set  her 
a-hotching  !  There  will  be  an  awfu’  gallop  soon.  Hup, 
vaud  !  hoit,  yaud  !  Hey  to  the  gate,  yaud  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
i  think  the  yaud  has  ta’eii  the  reest.  Awm  tbinkin  she’ll 
be  spavied  i’  the  hint  legs.  Ye  had  better  tak’ a  recd-het 


gaud  o’  ern,  lad,  and  stap  it  atween  her  hips  ;  1  liae 
whiles  seen  that  gar  a  reestiii  yaud  set  to  the  gate — ha, 

ha,  ha !’ 

«  Harry  Erskine  was  by  this  time  lying  rolling  on  the 
green  with  laughter,  and  we  were  all  laughing  as  loud  as 
we  could,  when  what  did  the  infernal  villains  do,  but 
let  go  a  baloon  at  the  back  of  the  wall,  which  was  quite 
concealed  from  our  sight !  This  at  first  gave  us  such  a 
jerk,  that  it  deprived  me  of  sensation,  so  that  I  knew 
not  to  what  sort  of  movement  we  were  subjected.  But 
the  old  Bard  had  not  been  so  callous,  for  the  moment 
after  he  uttered  a  tremendous  yell  of  despair,  which  was 
echoed  far  below — and,  as  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  ere  ever 
we  could  draw  our  breath,  we  were  entering  the  clouds, 
and  losing  sight  of  the  earth.  The  last  sight  that  1  got 
of  Edinburgh,  the  Castle  was  not  so  large  as  a  mole-hill. 

“  1  now  became  alarmed  for  the  reason  of  mycompanion, 
for  a  man  so  overcome  with  terror  I  never  beheld.  He 
was  staring  all  about  him  among  the  dark  clouds,  and 
...aying  out  ‘  Murder!  murder!’  in  a  voice  so  Stento- 
ropbonick,  that  I  question  but  it  was  heard  at  the  North 
Meadow  Walk,  which  would  have  been  glorious  fun  to 
our  enemies.  ‘  Sir,  consider  where  you  are,  and  abate 
these  cries  of  horror,  which  can  avail  you  nothing.  We 
are  now,  by  the  wiles  and  contrivance  of  my  mortal  ene¬ 
mies,  sent  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  heavens, 
without  either  helm,  rudder,  or  compass, — but  neverthe¬ 
less,  we  are  still  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord.* 

‘  In  the  hand  of  the  I^ord,  ye  auld  raggamuffin?’  says 
Hogg  ;  ‘  I  think  it  w^ad  hae  been  wiser  like  if  ye  had  said 
we  war  hinging  at  the  tail  o’  the  devil,  whilk  I’m  sure 
we  are.  Aih,  what  a  monstrous  auld  dragon  he  is  !  See 
how  he  is  boring  through  yon  th miner  cludds  without 
ever  singeing  his  auld  shapeless  pow,  but  clearing  the  way 
for  his  cargo  ! — Gudenessand  mercy  !  whaten  shapes  are 
these  ?  We  are  coming  into  the  keuntry  o’  the  bogles 


already.  Heigh  !  preserve  us  !’ 

This  last  sentence  of  the  Bard’s  was  expressed  in  a 
loud  frantic  bellow,  as  if  something  had  a  hold  of  him, 
which  made  all  the  hairs  on  my  head  creep,  for  I  per¬ 
ceived,  or  thought  I  ]ierceived,  a  number  of  hideous 
shapes,  resembling  warriors  clad  in  black,  but  twenty 
times  as  large  as  the  human  form.  ‘  Who  or  what  can 
these  be  ?’  said  the  Sheplierd.  ‘  Is  it  not  terrible  that 
the  verra  cludds  o’  the  firmament  should  be  inhabited,  and 
that  by  siccan  giants  as  these  ?  I  wonder  what  they  get 
to  eat,  for  I  see  naething  for  them  here  but  to  gobble  up 
hailstanes  an’  fire.’ 


‘  That  phenomenon,  my  friend,’  said  I,  ‘  c«an  only  be 
accounted  for  in  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  upon 
a  denser  body.  For  example,  the  refraction  which  the 
rays  of  light  suffer  in  slanting  across  the  higher  regions 
of  the  air,  is  greater  than  what  calc.ulation  ;ussigns  to  the 
corresponding  density  of  the  medium.  But  the  su]>posed 
discrepancy  w'ould  entirely  disappear,  were  we  to  suppose 
those  strata  to  consist  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  known 

to  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  refrac¬ 
tion.* 


Hecb,  man,  but  I  daursay  that  is  very  deep  and  very 
^and  philosophy !’  said  the  impatient  and  intractable 
ard  ;  ‘  but  the  warst  fau’t  that  it  has,  it’s  a  babble  o’ 
tio^ense.  I’ll  tell  you  at  aince  what  yon  awsome  appa- 
t*itions  are,  without  ony  palaver  ab4)ut  the  density  o’  the 
Medium.  They  are  the  deil’s  artillerymen,  fur  I  saw 
t  eir  lang  matches  in  their  hands ;  an’  you’ll  hear  a  tre- 
oaendous  volley  soon,  for  I  thought  I  heard  his  majesty, 
<iur  muckle  haggis-headed  friend  there,  gi’en  orders  as  he 


came  by,  to  fire — an’  I  hope  there  will  ane  o’  the  bolts  at 
least  light  on  the  North  Meadow  Walk  at  Edinburgh  ! 
O  !  to  hear  tell  that  it  drave  a’  yon  blackguards  helter- 
skelter,  and  left  them  lying  wi’  their  banes  as  saft  as 
roasted  ingans  !’ 

“  Accordingly,  by  the  time  the  Shepherd  had  done 
speaking,  there  was  a  tremendous  volley  of  thunder  right 
below  our  feet,  the  effect  of  which,  even  to  men  hasting 
to  their  long  homes,  was  grand  and  impressive.  ‘  That’s 
perfectly  terrible  !’  said  the  Shepherd.  ‘  Od,  I  believe 
their  cannons  are  run  away  on  their  w'heels  rattlin’  to  the 
far  end  o’  the  heavens.  There  they  go  again,  raat-tat-tat 
boorrrr  !  Level  at  the  North  Walk,  brave  old  harque- 
busiers  ! — O  what  a  glorious  voyage  this  would  be,  if  we 
had  aught  to  eat  and  drink  !  But  to  be  set  adrift  through 
the  heavens  to  perish  wi’  hunger  an’  thirst,  is  a  waefu* 
ju’ospect  indeed.  It  has  ta’en  away  a’  my  relish  for  thae 
grand  gangins-oii  o’  nature  already,  when  I  think  o’  the 
weary  weird  we  hae  to  dree.  Od,  I  wadna  wonder  gin 
we  war  found  in  some  far  polar  keuntry,  twa  dried  ske¬ 
letons,  like  Egyptian  mummies,  an’  eaten  for  hams  by 
the  Esquimaux  or  the  Greenlanders  !  Even  already  I 
find  my  stameck  beginning  to  crave  me,  for  how  chill  an’ 
thin  the  air  feels  up  hereabouts  !  A  waught  o’  the  moun¬ 
tain  dew  just  now  wad  be  worth  a  warld  o’  wally- won¬ 
ders.  I  fancy  the  deil  gets  a’  the  lawyers  ;  at  ony  rate, 
if  no,  he  is  sure  of  a  batch  in  the  North  Meadow  Walk 
the  day.  O  that  he  may  tattoo  them  wi’  reed-het  spin¬ 
dles,  for  sending  us  up  to  spgel  the  lift  like  a  wheen  hun¬ 
gry  craws  !  Od,  the  very  fear  o’  deeing  for  hunger,  will 
tak  the  breath  frae  me  in  a  few  hours.’ 

‘  Have  patience,  have  patience,  my  dear  sir,’  said  I  ; 
‘  it’s  in  vain  to  fret  or  fume,  which  will  only  put  an  end 
to  our  precarious  existence  the  sooner.  Perhaps  the  gas 
may  be  exhausted  in  these  celestial  regions,  and  then  the 
attraction  of  gravity  may  draw  us  again  to  the  earth  in 
life  and  breath.’ 

‘  The  attraction  of  what  ?  Od,  ane  can  hardly  keep 
their  gravity,  when  hearing  you  speak  !  Aboon  a’  things, 
I  hate  to  journey  wi’  a  philosopher,  for  he  is  fil  wjiys  both¬ 
ering  ane  wi’  ox's  gin  and  headraw  gin,  w’hen  his  hearer 
wadna  gie  a  bottle  o’  Peter  Forbes’s  Hollands  for  them 
a’.’ 

“  I  now  began  to  feel  truly  sorry  for  the  past,  as  I  saw 
the  terror  of  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst  Avould  infallibly 
drive  him  mad,  and  that  he  would  thereby  lose  every  fi’ail 
chance  of  surviving  ;  and  perceiving  a  great  covered  space 
jdl  around  us,  I  began  to  reconnoitre,  and  the  very  first 
spring-latch  that  I  oi»eiied,  was  in  the  spiice  between  the 
Shepherd’s  knees  and  mine,  and  behold,  on  opening  the 
lid,  there  stood  a  keg  of  at  least  six  gallons,  and  the  thrill¬ 
ing  name  Glen-Livet  written  on  it  in  large  characters. 
When  the  poet  beheld  this,  he  gave  such  a  spring  for  joy 
in  his  wicker-seat,  that  he  made  the  balloon  bob,  and  put 
her  so  much  off  her  balaru^e,  that  she  kept  a  rocking  ino^ 
tion  for  an  hour  ufterwai'ds,  while  for  five  or  six  minutes 
of  the  time  he  continued  to  utter  one  s<Teain  of  joy 
after  another ;  and  perceiving  a  spigot  in  the  c.ask,  and 
a  queich  in  a  corner  of  the  wicker-chest,  he  forthwith 
filled  himself  a  bumper,  spilling  a  great  deal  in  laughing. 
Then  taking  off  his  bonnet,  he  said,  ‘  Here’s  a  health  to 
Harry  Erskine  !  He’s  witty  Harry  yet.  An’  here’s  to 
a’  the  lawyers  wha  war  on  the  North  Meadow  Wauk  this 
morning.  G<m1  bless  them  a’,  fora  wheen  sensible,  clever 
chiels  !  Here’s  t’ye.  Doctor,  min. — Hay,  it  is  a  grand 
thing  yon  philosophy  !  Hae  ye  ony  mair  o’t  now?’ 

‘  That  keg  appears  to  have  clianged  the  nature  of  things 
with  you,  most  elevated  Bard,’  said  1.  ‘  But  see,  what 

is  here  all  around  us — wines,  biscuits,  tongues,  pies,  'I 
know  not  what  all,  provisions  for  months  to  come.  Now, 
I’ll  bet  that  the  hydrogen  gas  is  nirified  to  that  degree  as 
to  carry  us  half  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  for  it  is  evident 
the  villains  have  set  us  off  never  more  to  be  seen  or  heard 
tell  off.  It  is  likely  we  may  fall  in  some  of  the  polar  re¬ 
gions,  among  snow  and  ice.’ 
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‘  Ay,  or  maybe  into  the  mids  o’  the  sea,  Doctor,  an’ 
be  draggit  at  the  tail  o’ that  great  hellfire  monster,  bump¬ 
ing  frae  the  tap  o’  ae  wave  to  another,  till  we  be  chokit. 
An’  then  to  be  gaun  on  plashing  in  the  same  style  after 
we  are  dead,  is  an  awfu’  thing,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  Never  mind. 
Doctor,  here’s  a  queich  o’  most  excellent  stuff  for  you. 
Do  ye  ken,  sir,  that  1  hae  suffered  sae  muckle  wi’ hunger 
an*  thirst  in  my  life,  that  when  a  man  has  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  I  never  account  ony  circumstances  hard  that 
he  can  be  in  ?  Take  off  that,  an’  I’ll  e’en  fill  another  to 
mysell. — Where’s  that  blood  coming  frae  ?’ 

Oh,  lak-a-day,  sir,’  said  I,  ‘  we  are  now  so  elevated, 
and  the  column  of  air  so  light,  that  we  can  no  longer  keep 
the  blood  in  our  veins.  It  is  oozing  from  the  top  of  your 
brow  like  a  purple  perspiration,  as  well  as  from  the  tips 
of  my  fingers.’ 

‘  Ay,  deil  care,  let  it  uze  on,’  said  he,  ‘  we  hae  the  mair 
need  of  a  little  o’  the  creature  to  supply  the  blood’s  place. 
We’s  hae  ilk  ane  another  queich,  at  ony  rate.’  We  took 
each  of  us  another,  and  some  venison  pie,  and  while  eat¬ 
ing,  owing  to  the  excessive  chillness  of  the  region,  w’e  fell 
both  sound  asleep  ;  and  slept  I  know  not  how  long,  nor 
do  I  think  I  should  ever  have  awakened  again,  had  it  not 
•  been  for  the  obstreperous  notes  of  the  Shepherd,  who,  as 
soon  as  his  nap  was  over,  had  begun  again  to  the  Glen- 
Livet,  and  was  now  singing  the  following  verses,  till  the 
•arches  of  heaven  responded  : 


ries,  whilk  is  a  gayan  good  sign  that  inhabitants  are  there  ’ 
said  the  Shepherd.  ‘  But  we  are  now  fleeing  like  an  ar.. 
row  out  of  a  bow  away  frae  her.  Here,  Doctor,  take  the 
prospeck,  and  gie  us  a  screed  o’  philosophy,  for  I’m  gaun 
to  gie  ye  another  sang. 


SONG  SECOND. 


Now  fare  ye  weel,  bonny  Lady  IVIoon, 

Wi’  thy  dark  look  o’  majesty. 

For  though  you  hae  a  queenly  face, 

*Tis  yet  a  fearsome  sight  to  see  : 

Thy  lip  is  like  Ben-Lomond’s  base. 

Thy  mouth  a  dark  unmeasured  dell. 
Thine  eyebrow  like  the  Grampian  range. 
Fringed  with  the  brier  and  heather  bell. 


Yet  still  thou  bear’st  a  human  face, 

Of  calm  and  ghostly  dign  ity ; 

Some  emblem  there  I  fain  would  trace 
Of  Him  that  made  both  thee  and  me. 
Fare  weel,  thou  bonny  I^ady  Moon, 

For  there’s  neither  stop  nor  stay  for  me ; 
But  when  this  mortal  life  is  done, 

I  will  take  a  jaunt  and  visit  thee. 


SONG  FIRST. 


The  tempest  may  tout,  and  the  wind  may  blaw 
With  its  whoo-rhoo,  morning  and  even. 

For  now  the  auld  Shepherd’s  aboon  them  a’, 

Winging  his  way  through  the  sternies  of  heaven. 
He  has  had  dreams  of  the  night  an’  the  day. 
Journeys  sublime  by  streamer  and  rainbow, 

Over  the  clifts  of  the  milky-way. 

And  by  the  light  of  the  seraphim’s  window. 


Now  in  his  flesh,  his  blood,  and  his  bone. 

Far  o’er  his  cliffs  and  mountains  of  heather. 

Here  he  careers  through  the  starry  zone. 

Bounding  away  on  the  billows  of  ether. 

Whoo-rhoo  Gillan-an-dhu, 

This  is  a  scene  from  the  future  we  borrow ; 

This  is  the  way  each  spirit  must  stray, 

Mazed  in  delight,  in  terror  or  sorrow — 

llech  wow  !  that’s  a  serious  thought !  Amen! 

*  Weel,  weel.  Amen  !  be’t. — Doctor,  wauken  up,  like 
a  good  lad,  an’  say  Amen  for  aince.  There’s  a  grand  sun¬ 
shine  hill,  which  I  think  is  like  Ben-Nevis.  An’  there’s 
a  moon  in  the  lift,  as  big  as  a  wheel-rim.  I  think  ye’re 
amazed.  Doctor, — an’  weel  ye  may.’ 

‘  Sir,  you  are  inebriated,*  said  I  ;  ‘  intoxicated  beyond 
measure  !  For  this  is  no  earthly  mountain  that  we  are 
coming  upon,  but  the  moon  herself,  while  yon  immense 
pale  globe  that  you  see  at  such  a  distance  is  the  earth.’ 

‘  Aih,  Lord  preserve  us  !  is  that  the  case  ?’  cried  the 
Shepherd.  ‘  Then,  if  she  has  that  power  of  attraction 
that  you  talk  of  as  the  all-regulating  law  of  ihature,  we 
are  likely  to  get  some  hard  bumps  against  her  majesty 
very  soon.  An’  it  is  hard  to  tell  wdiat  kind  o*  welcome 
we  may  get  frae  the  folk,  for  it  is  a  question  if  ever  they 
have  heard  tell  o’ the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  She  is  very  like 
Ben-Nevis  at  the  sun-setting,  however.  Hand  me  the 
proHpeck  by,  an’  let  me  get  a  look  at  her,  for  it  strikes  me, 
an’  has  done  this  hour  past,  that  we  ai’e  receding  frae 
her.’ 

*  Then  it  appears  that  the  moon  has  neither  atmosphere 
nor  attractive  power  of  her  own,’  said  I,  ‘  but  is  involved 
in  those  of  the  earth,  and  borne  round  the  sun  with  it  in 
her  C4)ncentric  and  various  motions.  And  truly,  if  that 
were  not  the  case,  she  would  sometimes  be  seen  bevond 
the  sun,  which  she  never  is.  Look  well  if  you  perceive 
any  inhabitants.’ 

‘  No,  I  see  no  iuhabitaiits ;  but  1  see  fouie  slate  quai*- 


‘  Weel,  Doctor,  what  do  ye  see  about  her  ladyship  that 
ye  didna  ken  afore  ?’ 

‘  1  can’t  see  distinctly  with  the  telescope,’  said  I,  ‘  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  rapidity  of  our  motion.  But  I  see  she’s  a  round 
opaque  mass  of  matter,  without  internal  light,  without 
an  elemental  atmosphere,  and  consequently  without  inha¬ 
bitants.’ 

‘  Ha,  gude  faith,  lad,  but  that’s  a  muckle  discovery,  an’ 
a  deep  ane — or,  I  should  rather  say,  an  elevated  ane,’  said 
the  Shepherd,  who  was  busily  engaged  with  something 
else.  ‘  But  it  is  a  braw  elemental  sphere  this  o’  ours,  for 
here’s  a  good  queich  o’  claret  for  ye,  an’  a  shag  o’  butter- 
an ’-bread.’ 

‘  And  these  are  not  blessings  to  be  despised,  James,’ 
said  I ;  ‘  but  now  we  are  descending  rapidly  in  a  north¬ 
erly  direction.  W’^e  have  formed  a  great  paracentrical 
parabola,  and  I  think  must  come  to  the  ground  somewhere 
in  the  North  Highlands.  Do  you  know  what  a  parabola 
is,  James  ?’ 

‘  Ou,  finely  that,  man. — Here’s  t’ye. — It  is  just  a  kind 
o’  representation  o’  things  by  similitude — and  a  very  good 
way  it  is.  It  answers  poetry  unco  weel.’ 

‘  It  is  strange  to  me  how  ever  you  came  to  be  accounted 
a  man  of  genius,’  said  I,  ‘  for  such  an  opacity  of  intellect 
I  never  encountered.  It  was  one  of  the  conic  sections  of 
which  I  was  talking.* 

‘  O,  that  is  a  part  of  geometry,*  said  he.  ‘  Weel,  I  could 
try  you  on  that  subject  too,  though  it  is  rather  a  kittle 
ane.  Mr  Constable  has  published  a  singularly  able  book 
on  mathematics  just  now,  which  I  would  fain  have 
a  lend  o’,  but  didna  like  to  ask  him  for  it,  as  he  hfid  given 
me  Marmion  so  lately.  However,  I’ll  take  a  spell  wi’  ye 
at  geometry,  for  I  dinna  like  to  be  countit  ignorant  by 
ony  boily  but  mysell.  1  understand  the  parabolic  and  the 
hyperbolic  curves ;  the  cycloid  and  the  epicycloid  ;  the 
catenary  and  the  logarithmic ;  the  magnetic  curve,  and 
the  curve  of  tangents,  an’  what  the  mischief  mair  w'ud  ye 
hae  for  the  understanding  the  principles  o’  geometry  ?’ 

‘  I  am  astonished  how  vou  even  know  their  designa- 
tions  and  arraugeinents,*  said  1.  ‘  But  here  is  something 

more  serious  to  think  of,  for  we  are  now  wearing  last  to 
the  earth,  and  I  perceive  the  ocean  under  us.  And  it  ap- 
peiirs  that  we  have  been  a  day  and  a  night  in  the  iippt'f 
regions  of  the  firmament,  for  see  the  sun  is  again  in  the 
ejist,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  free  of  the  dark 
clouds  in  which  we  were  involved  yesterday  morning. 
There  is  land  between  us  and  the  sun,  hut  we  are  yet  far 
from  it.  And  as  the  sun,  from  his  height  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  must  be  about  K.S.  E.,  so  we  are  sailing  on  a 
south-west  wind, and  descending  slowly  towards  thenorth- 


east.* 
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‘  Then  that  must  be  the  coast  of  Norway  afore  us,’  said 
the  Shepherd  ;  ‘  and  a  curious  and  romantic  country  it 
iic  whilk  Tm  very  fond  o’  seeing.  Gin  it  hadna  been 
James  Wilson,  the  great  naturalist,  wha  lives  out  at  Ca¬ 
naan  that  mistrystit  me  aince,  I  had  seen  a’  the  Dophvines 
laiig  syne.  But  I  hardly  trow  that  we  hae  been  a  night 
an’  a  day  swinging  alang  the  floors  o’  heaven,  for  I  haena 
ta’eii  aboon  adozen  noggins  o’ the  whisky  yet,  an’  I  think 
ve  hae  only  gotten  fourteen,  whilk  wad  hae  been  but  an 
unco  scanty  allowance  in  twenty-four  hours  in  sic  a  cli¬ 
mate  as  we  war  in.’ 

‘  Hut  then,  sir,  we  know  not  how  long  w'e  slept,’  said 
I  •  ‘  for  above  a  certain  altitude  the  human  frame  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  torpidity,  and  I  remember  that  mine  was  such, 
that  if  you  had  not  awakened  me,  I  think  I  should  never 
have  awakened  again.’ 

‘  An  we  had  fa’n  baith  in  the  sea  sleeping,  we  Avad  hae 
gotten  a  terrible  gl iff,’  said  he  ;  ‘and  really,  if  we  had  been 
near  the  land  or  near  a  ship,  I  wad  hae  likit  to  have  seen 
it.  for  the  fun  o’  the  thing.  But  the  truth  is,  that  I  hae 
iiae  inclination  ava  to  light  as  lang  as  our  provisions  last, 
for  I  think  it  a  grand  ploy  to  swoop  through  the  heavens 
Avi’  plenty  to  eat  an’  drink.  Na,  na,  I  hae  nae  Avish  to 
light  this  lang  time  yet,  an*  least  of  a’  in  the  open  sea. 
Think  ye  there’s  nae  way  o’  tickling  her  to  gar  her  spring 
up  again  ?’ 

‘  Why,  there  is  one  certain  method,’  said  I ;  ‘  which  is, 
by  throwing  out  our  ballast.’ 

‘  Ballast !  Avhere  is’t  ?’  said  the  Shepherd,  in  astonish¬ 
ment. 

‘  Why,  all  that  superfluous  stuff  of  victuals,  Avines,  and 
spirits,’  said  I. 

‘  The  deil  be  in  your  fingers  gin  ye  touch  them  as  lang 
as  I  hae  the  pith  of  a  man  in  my  fore-spaulds,’  said  he. 

‘  Ballast !  My  trul}’;,  billy,  but  ye  ballast  Aveel !  Sic  bal¬ 
last  as  this  winna  dunt  at  our  doors  ev^ery  day.  No,  gin 
ye  were  trailing  oAver  the  waves  at  our  grey  yaud’s  tail 
like  a  dolphin,  wad  I  suffer  ye  to  throAv  out  these  preci<ms 
benefits ;  sae  ye  may  fit  on  your  cork  jacket  an’  prepare  for 
the  warst,  for  that  resource  disna  aAvait  you.* 

“  Finding  it  in  A'ain  to  reason  Avith  this  thirsty  and  ra- 
A^enous  son  of  the  mountains,  I  began  to  look  about  me 
for  some  other  resource,  assured  that  there  Avould  be  some 
Avay  of  letting  the  gas  escape,  should  Ave  perceive  a  ship  or 
proper  lighting  place.  I  had  long  noted  a  small  brass 
handle,  attached  to  a  tube  Avhich  seemed  to  connect  our 
tent  and  the  balloon,  but  I  did  not  understand  it,  for  at 
the  handle  was  Avritten,  If  like  to  alight,  turn  this.  But 
seeing  that  we  approached  nigher  and  iiigher  to  the 
sea,  I  now  Avatched  for  an  opportunity  of  turning  it  and 
letting  the  gas  escape  ;  and  accordingly,  perceiving  a  large 
ship  at  a  due  distance  before  us  and  some  small  craft  far¬ 
ther  on,  I  tried  the  handle  Avith  all  my  might,  but  it  Avould 
not  budge.  I  tried  it  the  other  way,  Avhen  it  instantly 
turned  with  a  jerk  and  a  spring  ;  and  thereby  letting  forth 
a  supply  of  gas,  away  mounted  the  balloon  once  more  in 
the  most  beautiful  slanting  style  imaginable.  The  Shep¬ 
herd  Avas  actually  delirious  with  j<»y.  He  clapped  his 
hands,  waved  his  bonnet,  took  a  queich  of  Avhisky,  and 
then  sung  out 

SONG  THIRD. 

Hurray !  hurray  !  The  spirit’s  aAvay, 

A  rac.ket  of  air  with  her  bandelet; 

Me’re  up  in  the  air  on  our  bonny  grey  mare, 

But  I  see  her  yet !  I  see  her  yet ! 

^Nell  ring  the  skirts  o’  the  gouden  Avain, 

Wi’  curb  an’  bit,  wi’  curb  an’  bit, 

An  c^tch  the  bear  by  the  frozen  mane, 

An  I  see  her  yet !  I  see  her  yet  ! 

Away  again  o’er  mountain  and  main 
lo  sing  at  the  morning’s  rosy  yett. 

An  water  iny  mane  at  its  fountain  clear— 

But  I  see  her  vet !  T  see  her  A'ct  I 


AAvay,  thou  bonny  witch  o’  Fife, 

On  the  foam  of  the  air  to  heave  an’  flit, 

An’  little  reck  thou  of  a  poet’s  life, 

F’or  he  sees  thee  yet  !  he  sees  thee  yet ! 

‘  Aha,  Doctor,  I  ken  AA’here  Ave  are  now  !  This  is  nac? 
Norway,  but  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  We  hae 
been  half-way  ower  the  Atlantic,  an’  brought  back  agtain 
by  the  changing  o’  the  Avind.  Weel,  this  is  really  grand  1 
—to  see  sae  inony  islands,  a’  like  dark  spots  o’  ebony  on 
a  sheet  o’  silver  an’  gold  !  This  is  a  scene  that’s  Avorth 
the  living  for  !  Weel  do  I  ken  a’  their  shapes  an’  sizes, 
for  I  hae  been  OAV'er  them  a*  an’  OAver  again.  Yon  far¬ 
thest  away  ane  is  the  Lang  Island,  stretching  frae  Barra 
to  the  Butt  of  Lewis  166  miles,  an’  containing  about  as 
many  inhabitants.  A  waefu’  Avretched  country  as  ever  my 
fit  Avas  in,  aince  the  inheritance  o’  the  M‘Leods  an’  M‘ Do¬ 
nalds  ;  but,  alak!  they’ll  soon  no  hae  as  muckle  land  on  the 
haill  island  as  to  bury  the  hinder-end  o’  them.  Then, 
yonder  is  Sky;  a  fine  island,  an’  maistly  theirs  yet.  Then 
here  is  the  fertile  Isla,  the  barren  Jura,  the  bonny  little 
Colonsay,  and  the  inhospitable  Mull.  Oh,  but  my  heart 
is  light  at  flying  oAA^er  them  in  this  style  ! — ay,  beyond 
the  flight  o’  the  Hebridean  eagle  hersell !  See  how  they 
scour  aAA^ay  frae  aneath  us,  as  if  borne  by  an  irresistible 
flood  of  an  ocean  river  !  And  then,  here  come  the  Aal- 
leys  and  gentle  hills  of  Lorn,  Avith  the  tOAvering  cliffs  far 
beyond  them.  But  how  insignificant  their  appearance 
from  this  point  !  Ah,  auld  Scotland,  how  my  heart 
AA'arms  to  thee  !  Wha  could  look  on  sic  a  scene,  an’  no 
turn  a  poet  ? 

“  IVIan  never  look’d  on  scene  so  fair 
As  Scotland,  from  the  ambient  air ; 

On  hills  in  clouds  of  A'ap<»ur  roll’d. 

On  A'ales  that  beam  Avith  burning  gold  ; 

Or,  stretching  far  and  wide  between. 

Her  fading  shades  of  fairy  green  ; 

The  glassy  sea  that  round  her  quakes. 

Her  thousand  isles,  her  thous<and  lakes, 

Her  mountains  froAvning  o’er  the  main. 

Her  Avaving  fields  of  golden  grain  ; 

On  such  a  scene,  so  sweet,  so  Avild, 

The  rc'idiant  sunbeam  neA^r  smiled.”* 

‘  That  is  A’’ery  go<Ml,  James,  and  very  appropriate,’  said 
I ;  ‘  who  in  the  Avorld  can  have  written  that  ?’ 

‘  Ay,  Avhat  need  you  speir.  Doctor,’  returned  he  ;  ‘  Avha 
Avrites  a’  the  good  sangs  an’  ballads  in  our  keuntry,  an* 
never  ane  either  kens  or  thanks  him  for  it?’ 

SONG  FOURTH. 

O  for  an  angel’s  pencil  new. 

With  canvass  of  the  ocean’s  span  ! 

For  such  a  panoramic  view 

Ne’er  met  the  eye  of  mortal  man  : 

There  flies  Loch-Awe,  like  silver  zone. 

She’s  speeding  to  the  south  away  ; 

And  there’s  Crujichan’s  clifted  cone. 

Less  than  AIount-Benger  coils  of  hay. 

Now  speed,  iioav  speed,  our  wondrous  steed,* 

Though  now  thou’rt  skiffing  on  the  sky, 

In  kind  Glengarry’s  snuggest  bed 
We’ll  find  a  shelter  by  and  by. 

There  goes  Ben- Nevis’  sovereign  head. 

Soon  o’er  the  Border  will  he  be; — 

Ha,  spee<l  thee  !  speed  !  my  wondrous  steed, 

Tlie  Avorld’s  on  Aving  from  under  thee ! 

‘  W'e  Avere  very  near  the  top  of  that  broad  iinsha|>ely 
hill  that  you  call  Ben-Knaves,’  said  I ;  ‘  Ave  might  havA? 
cast  anchor  on  it.’ 

‘  Ay,  but  how  wad  ye  hae  gotten  aff  it  again?’  said  the 
Shepherd  ;  ‘  I  was  very  feared  for  u  game  at  hardheads 
wi’  some  <»’  his  rocks,  but  the  current  o’  Avind  that  streeks 
up  his  ravines  carried  us  safely  oati*.  And  now,  hey  for 
Glengarry !  It  is  straight  before  us  as  the  crow  flies.*' 
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‘  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  wild  savage  chief  that,*  said  I, 
‘  and  one  who  will  account  very  little  of  cutting  olF  the 
heads  of  two  Sassenachs  like  you  and  me.’ 

‘  An’  that’s  nae  lee  neither — but  only  if  we  were  gaun 

cross  him  or  bully  him;  whilk  we  hae  nae  call  to  do, 
for  a  mairkind  an’  ceevileezed  gentleman  I  never  crossed 
the  door  threshold  o’.’ 

‘  HeVe  is  a  fine  house,  like  the  castle  of  a  chief,  on  our 
left  hand,’  said  I ;  ‘  I  suppose  that  is  the  castle  of  Inver- 
garry  ?’ 

‘  No,  no,’  said  the  Shepherd,  ‘  that  is  Lochiel’s  castle, 
bonny  Auchnacarry.  I  have  seen  it  a  ruin,  all  black  as  ink 
wi’  the  flames  that  Cumberland’s  brutal  soldiers  raised  in 
it — sae  mean  and  grovelling  was  the  malice  they  bore  against 
a  man  that  had  frightened  them  sae  aft  on  the  field.  Lochiel 
has  now  renewed  it  in  mair  than  its  primitive  splendour. 
Hut  he’s  a  gouk;  for  instead  o’  leeving  at  that  lovely  ro¬ 
mantic  mansion,  and  spending  his  income  amang  his  Ca- 
iperons,  he’ll  be  snowking  about  the  vile  stinking  shores 
o’  Hast- Lothian.  When  I  think  o’  the  gallant,  matchless 
heroism  o’  their  forefathers,  the  very  thought  o’  siccan 
chiefs  as  Clan- Ranald  and  Lochiel  is  aye  like  to  turn  my 
heart.  Fient  a  ane  o’  them  a’  has  the  true  an’  proper 
feelings  of  a  chief  but  Glengarry  himsell,  let  them  a’  say 
o’  him  what  they  like! — And  now  we  are  coming  very 
near  the  bit.  Doctor,  for  as  soon  as  we  cross  the  corner  o’ 
that  ugly  black  hill,  then  Invergarry  is  plump  below  us.’ 

‘  Then  over  it  we  must  go,’  said  I,  ‘for  how  are  we  to 
bringdown  that  inexhaustible  machine?  Hogg,  you  are 
accounted  a  powerful  fellow ;  take  a  bottle  and  throw  at 
it  with  all  your  force,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  burst 
it.’ 

‘  Hand  me  up  a  bottle  then.  Doctor,’  said  he  ;  ‘  but  od, 
be  sure  it  be  atoom  ane,  else  I  winna  fling  it.’  He  then 
set  himself  firm  in  his  basket,  and  holding  with  the  one 
hand,  he  flung  a  bottle  at  the  balhKm  with  all  his  force, 
which  only  rebounded  away  into  the  air.  He  tried  an¬ 
other,  and  another,  all  with  the  same  eifect ;  and  I  think 
I  never  saw  aught  so  ludicrous  as  the  Shepherd  standing 
biting  his  lip,  pelting  the  balloon  with  one  bottle  after 
another,  and  cursing  her  for  a  muckle  unpurpos^  swine’s 
blether.  At  length,  j)erceiving  the  chief  himself  at  his 
side,  Hogg;  with  a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  shouted  out, 
‘  Help,  Glengairy  1  help,  help  !  for  the  love  o’  M^Don- 
tiell’s  name  an’  the  Jacobite  Relics  o’  Scotland,  bring  us 
down,  bring  us  down  !* 

“  Glengarry  i*an  for  his  rifle,  but  when  the  Bard  saw 
It  cocked  and  pointed  towcards  him,  he  roared  out,  ‘  Tak 
care  what  ye’re  ab<iut,  ye  deil’s  buckie,  an’  dinna  hand  at 
the  basket  I’  Crack  went  Glengarry’s  rifle,  and  before 
one  could  have  said  Mahershallalhashbaz,  we  were  plash¬ 
ing  in  Loch-Ggrry.  Ijtill  the  intractable  machine,  not¬ 
withstanding  her  wound,  was  dragging  us  on,  whiles  be¬ 
neath  the  water  and  whiles  above  it ;  but  alw.ays  as  the 
Shepherd’s  head  came  above,  he  uttered  a  loud  Hilloa  !  in 
a  hjilf-choked  style,  while  Lady  Glengarry  and  her  Misses 
were  screaming  with  laughter  at  the  miserable  flounder¬ 
ing  figure  we  made  in  the  loch.  GlengaiTy  was  all  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  he'  manned  a  boat  to  our  rescue,  but  before  it 
could  reach  us,  we  were  dragged  ashore  and  bumping  up 
the  hill, 'away  for  Inch-Laggan  ;  and  I  firmly  believe, 
that  if  we  had  not  fastened  firm  among  the  branches  of 
an  elm-tree,  we  had  been  taken  to  the  heavens  a  third 
time. 

“  So  niuch  unaffected  kindness  and  hospitality  I  never 
experienced  as  in  the  house  of  Glengarry,  but  we  never 
told  him  how  we  were  set  off,  nor  does  he  know  till  this 
clay  but  that  we  t(H)k  the  jaunt  out  of  good-will  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Hogg  even  told  him  that  he  was  engiiged  to 
another  jaunt  with  a  literary  friend.  He  gave  us  .£*100 
•  for  our  balloon,  in  which  he  pro(N)sed  to  go  a-eagle-shoot- 
ing,  and  take  some  jaunts  to  his  estates  in  Knoidart  and 
Morrer.  He  was  delighted  with  this  mad  aerial  visit  of 
the  Shepherd’s,  and  the  two  sung  Jacobite  songs  the 
whole  uight  over.  1  .was  obliged  to  leave  our  kind  en¬ 


tertainer,  and  haste  to  Edinburgh,  being  distressed  about 
my  lawsuit,  but  I  could  not  make  Hogg  budge ;  so  there 
I  left  him,  sitting  drinking  and  singing  with  Gleiigairv 
and,  for  any  thing  I  know,  he  is  sitting  there  to  this  day.” 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Monday y  \ith  January, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Chair. 

Pre5e7if,— Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie ;  Professors  Hope, 
Russell,  Walhice,  Brunton,  Pillans,  Graham;  Drs  Ililu 
bert,  Knox,  Borthwick,  Gregory,  Russell ;  James  Skene 
John  Robison,  Thomas  Allan,  Chai’les  J.  S.  Meiiteith 
Patrick  Neill,  Esquires,  &c.  &c. 

This  was  the  most  crowded  meeting  of  the  Society,  both 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  inembers  and  of  visitors,  that 
has  been  held  this  seiison.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  read  the 
first  part  of  a  paper,  entitled  “  An  Elucidation  of  the  Fun¬ 
damental  Principles  of  Phrenology.”  The  learned  Baronet’s 
communication  professed  to  be  no  more  than  an  exposition 
of  those  first  principles  upon  which  all  Phrenologists  are 
agreed  ;  and  as  these  have  been  already  rejjeatedly  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  we  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  troubling 
our  readers  with  a  recapitulation  of  them.  No  member 
otfered  any  remarks  upon  Sir  George’s  Essay.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  announced  the  reception  of  communications  from  Dr 
Hibbert,  on  the  Geology  of  the  Volcanic  district  Liuich,  in 
the  Prussian  Rhine  Provinces ;  from  Dr  Knox,  on  the 
Dentition  of  the  Cetacea?,  with  at  attempt  to  fix  the  rank 
which  the  Dugong  holds  in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  and  from 
Dr  Edward  Turner,  a  Chemicid  Analysis  of  Wad. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Charles  Mathews  is  the  intellectual  comedian  of  the 
present  day.  Liston  is  too  much  of  a  bullboii,  and  there 
is  no  one  else  to  be  named.  Yates  is  clever,  but  he  wants 
the  original  genius  of  Mathews.  What  we  enjoy  about 
Mathews  is,  that  he  does  not  need  to  w  ait  till  some  one 
has  conceived  a  grotesque  and  humorous  character,  before 
he  can  be  grotesque  or  humorous  himself.  He  is  his  own 
author.  Not  that  he  writes  comedies  and  farces;  but 
that  he  sees  them  written  in  human  nature,  and  reads 
and  studies  them  in  everyday  society.  Mathew's  is  de¬ 
lightful,  not  because  he  acts  what  is  humorous,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  feels  it.  Besides,  his  appreciation  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  is  delicate  and  refined.  He  has  the  mind  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  consequently  pleases  the  boxes  more  than  the 
gallery.  His  representations  are  full  of  minuteness. 
The  little  nice  shades  of  character — its  outs  and  ins — its 
small  tortuosities — its  oddities — its  distinguishing  pecu¬ 
liarities,  which  more  obtuse  spirits  never  think  of — he 
sees  at  a  glance.  Yet,  there  is  seldom  much  bitterness 
in  his  mirth.  He  is  too  sensitive  and  social,  and  full  of 
kindliness,  to  tolerate  the  vulgar  caricaturist.  He  rejoices 
in  tickling  the  fancy,  but  not  in  wounding  the  feel¬ 
ings.  Most  of  his  favourite  portraits  swim  in  a  rich 
essence  of  honhommie ;  we  laugh  at  them,  without  being 
either  ill-natured  or  losing  our  time.  This  is  the 
great  test  of  an  actor’s  powers,  and  of  the  value  ot 
mirth — has  it  any  thihg  improving  in  it  ?  We  laugh  at  a 
scene  of  bustle  in  an  ordinary  farce,  when  chairs  and  tables 
are  thrown  down,  and  the  dramatis  persona-  run  knock¬ 
ing  against  each  other  in  all  directions.  But  this  is  idle 
laughter,  called  forth  by  seeing  our  fellow-creatures  make 
preposterous  fools  of  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  merriment  ceases,  w’e  almost  regret  that  we 
lost  our  time  in  giving  w'ay  to  it.  There  is  more  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  a  much  deeper  suhstratunii  in  the  mirth  ex¬ 
cited  by  Mathews.  He  opens  up  to  us  new  view's  ot  hu¬ 
man  nature, — he  reads  us  a  moral  lesson  in  the  midst  ot 
our  cRchinations, — he  shows  folly  her  own  image,  and 
smiles  her  out  of  countenance, --he  puts  things  in  a  new 
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light,  and  as  soon  as  we  see  them  in  that  light,  we  obtain 
new  ideas  concerning  them, — the^more  he  makes  ns  laugh, 
the  better  it  is  for  both  our  head  and  heart.  Mathews, 
moreover,  is  rich  in  thoughts.  His  mind  continually  over¬ 
flows  with  them.  He  always  seems  to  us,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
to  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  jocund  conceptions.  His  face, 
deeply  marked,  as  it  now  is,  with  a  thousand  lines  and 
wrinkles,  is  a  study  for  a  Shakspeare.  There  is  in  it 
the  faces  of  a  multitude.  It  is  like  a  series  of  palpable 
and  visible  mental  operations.  His  eye  is  full  of  all 
kinds  of  light.  His  nose  twitches  .about,  up  and  down, 
now  to  this  side  and  now  to  that,  like  a  meiTy  mischie¬ 
vous  imp,  half  buried  among  the  dimples  and  little  knolls 
and  crevices  of  his  cheeks,  in  which  a  thousand  racy  ima¬ 
ginations  lurk.  It  is  to  us  also  matter  of  great  consola¬ 
tion  that  ]Mathewsis  bame,  and  halts  in  his  gait.  It  takes 
him  at  once  out  of  the  common  class  of  men,  and  hangs 
up  his  picture  indelibly  over  the  chimney-piece  of  our 
memory.  There  is  more  humour  in  either  of  his  legs, 
than  in  the  whole  body  of  any  other  man.  We  h.ave 
fancied  to  ourselves  that  we  saw  little  roguish  faces  hiding 
under  his  stockings,  and  peeping  out  from  his  shoes.  Of 
all  the  comic  actors  we  ever  saw,  Mathews  is  our  favour¬ 
ite.  This  is  little  to  be  wondered  at.  He  was  admired 
by  Lord  llyron,  and  is  esteemed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

“A  three-act  piece,  called  “  IVIonsieur  ^lallet,  or  ^ly 
Daughter’s  Letter,”  was  produced  on  Wednesd.ay  even¬ 
ing,  to  introduce  IVIr  Mathews  to  us  as  the  Frenchman. 
He,  of  course,  sustained  the  part  admir.ably ;  but  the 
drama  is  a  very  poor  affair,  and  turns  upon  an  incident 
which,  though  it  does  excellently  for  .an  anecdote,  is  wo- 
fully  diluted  when  made  into  a  whole  play.  Besides, 
the  thing  is  ill  written,  and  gives  but  little  scope  for  good 
acting. — Murray,  as  a  stage-struck  negro,  was  amusing  ; 
and  Miss  Pincott,  as  IVIonsieur  Mallet’s  daughter,  w.as 
simple  and  natural.  If  this  young  lady  would  act  with 
a  little  more  energy,  we  think  she  might  make  herself 
well  liked.  We  expect  to  owe  to  Mr  Mathews  several 
exceeding  pleasant  evenings  next  week. 

©Di  Cerhenw. 


ORIGIXAL  POETRY. 


TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  BEAUTY. 

2^//  Lawrence  Macdonald, 

[We  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  our  readers  as  a  worshipper  of 
the  Muses,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  eminent  of  our  Scottish 
Scul  ptors. — Ed.  ] 

'*  Who  Hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty’s  heavenly  ray  I” 

Spirit  of  Beautv !  were  it  not  for  thee, 

I  would  not  gaze  one  hour  on  Nature’s  face. 

How  great  soe’er  her  wondrous  works  might  be  ; 

Nor  yet  desire  to  traverse  boundless  space, 

Exploring  all  things,  wheresoe’er  a  trace 

Of  wisdom,  power,  or  goodness,  meets  the  eye. 

Thmi  hold’st  the  universe  in  thy  embrace  ! — 

The  rolling  earth  ! — the  burning  spheres  on  high  ! 
And  all  those  worlds  of  light  that  wander  through  the  sky. 

Spirit  of  Beauty !  in  a  foreign  land, 

I’ve  seen  thee  mingle  with  the  noontide  sun, 

And  o’er  both  earth  and  ocean  wave  thy  hand  ; 

And  when  th.at  glorious  orb  its  course  had  run, 

And  night’s  more  silent,  solemn  reign  begun,. 

I’ve  seen  thee  with  the  pale  moon  mount  the  skies. 
As  if  mankind,  and  earth,  thou  soiight’st  to  shun, 

Se^  h^gh  in  azure  heaven  thou  seem’st  to  rise  j 
^ut  back  again  thou  cam’st  to  dwell  in  W'oman’s  eyes  \ 


Spirit  of  Beauty !  may  thou  still  prevail. 

And  o’er  both  Time  and  Ruin  keep  thy  sway ! 
Though  man’s  divinest  works  these  may  assail. 

And  with  defacing  fingers  work  decay. 

Thou  hast  a  power  more  mighty  yet  than  they—. 

Pervading  nature,  and  enlivening  all  ; — 

Thou  mak’st  more  beautiful  the  ruins  grey 
Than  princely  palace,  Avith  its  stately  hall ; 

Witness  the  ivy’d  tower,  the  garland-cover’d  wall. 

Spirit  of  Be.auty  !  Woman’s  lovely  form 
Is  thy  lit  temple,  and  thy  fairest  shrine  ; 

Thou  inayst  take  shelter  there  ’mid  every  storm 
That  darkens  o’er  this  earth,  no  more  divine. 
Although  in  AV'orlds  aboA'e  thy  light  may  shine. 

The  brightness  that  thou  giv’st  to  woman’s  eyes 
Eclipseth  all  those  heavenly  orbs  of  thine  ; 

To  view  the  radiant  soul  that  in  them  lies, 

’Tis  said  that  angels  have  been  known  to  leave  the  skies. 


STANZAS  TO  A  LADY. 

/?//  Lawrence  Macdonald, 

She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies. 

Where  all  that’s  best  of  dark  and  bright. 

Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eres. 

Thus  mellowed  to  the  tender  light 
That  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies.” 

There  is  a  pensive  sweetness  in  thine  eyes, 

A  mystery  and  a  depth,  like  th«at  of  heaven 
When  viewed  by  night  without  the  d.ay’s  disguise  ! 

Though  ’gainst  this  world  my  spirit  e’er  hath  striven, 
Yet  there  be  deeds  of  mine  to  be  forgiven  ; 

And,  fair  Madonna,  I  would  pray  to  thee 
For  solace  to  a  heart  all  Avrung  and  riven ; 

To  features  less  divine  men  bend  the  knee, 

And  loA'elier  in  the  realms  of  fancy  none  may  see. 

Though  I  h.aA^e  gazed  on  faces  Avhere  the  eye 
Shone  forth  in  beauty  like  the  star  of  morn 
That  ushers  in  the  day  so  timiquilly, — 

And  strnggleth  not  as  doth  the  babe  neAV  born, 

M  hen  first  it  Avakes  to  life  ’mid  passion’s  storm  ; 

But  steals  all  gently  o’er  each  earthly  bovver. 

As  if  it  meant  to  keep  the  angel  form 

It  thus  assumes,  in  that  most  heaA’enly  hour. 

When  it  comes  forth  to  wake  thcAvorld  with  gentle  poAver : 

Yet,  there  is  something  like  a  n.ameless  feeling— 

Of  which  Ave’re'conscious,  but  know  not  the  cause — 
That  hoA^ers  round  thee,  like  the  daylight  stealing 
O’er  Nature’s  face — ere  man  infringed  her  laws, 

Or  earth  beheld  the  curtain  sin  still  draws 

Between  high  Heaven  and  this  inglorious  spot; 
Where,  if  one  blessing  falls,  it  is  because 
I.ost  virtue  nev  er  can  be  all  forgot ; 

And  if  it  brings  eternal  bliss,  ’twill  be  thy  lot. 

’Tis  this  .all  nameless  thing  that  dwells  in  thee. 

The  essence  of  thy  being,  thy  mind’s  light, 

Thy  soul  in  more  than  infant  purity. 

That  makes  both  eye  and  star  set  to  the  sight, 

W  hen  thou  art  near,  with  something  still  more  bright — • 
Shining  in  silence  like  the  pale  moonbeam, — 

M  lieu  it  reveals  the  glories  of  the  night, 

And  makes  this  earth  to  me  seem  like  a  dream. 

And  thou  the  fair  perv’ading  spirit  of  the  scene. 

Speed  on  thy  journey  through  this  world  below, 

1  hou  loveliest  of  thy  kind,  and  most  divine! 

Though  I  vyould  kingdoms  for  thy  sake  forego,.  , 

I  would  iKd  link  thy  destinies  to  mine. 


I 


V- 
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Nor  with  my  fortunes  aught  of  thee  enshrine, 

Because  I  could  not  brook  the  bliglit  that  then 
Would  fall,  and  break  that  tranquil  peace  of  thine. 
That  aught  like  thee  should  ever  wear  a  stain. 

Would  make  the  heavens  to  blush,  and  double  all  my  pain. 


And  while  yon  sun  and  starnies  bright 
Their  annual  round  renew, 

Blithe  may  we  hail  this  festive  night. 
To  Kyle’s  sweet  Minstrel  due !” 

Gretna  Green, 


B.  F. 


LINEaFOR  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BURNS’S  BIRTH- 
DAY.— JANUARY  ^5,  1830. 

V  He’ll  hae  misfortunes  great  and  sma’. 

But  aye  a  heart  aboon  them  a’, 

;  He’ll  be  a  credit  to  us  a’. 

We’ll  a’  be  proud  o*  Robin.” 

Burns’s  Song  on  his  own  Birth-day, 

I* 

•  A’  TE  wha  bow  at  friendship’s  fane. 

Or  own  the  Muse’s  sway  ; 

A*  ye,  within  whose  tingling  veins 
Warm  I^ove’s  soft  pulses  play  ; 

True  Scottish  hearts  assembled  here. 

This  night  to  toast  and  sing 
Deep  Mein’ry  o’  the  Bard  o’  Kyle, 

In  friendship’s  social  ring  ! 

An’  sure  frae  out  our  isle  ne’er  sprang 
A  worthier  wight  than  he  ; 

Nor,  frae  the  North,  has  pibroch  rang 
In  strains  mair  baiild  and  free: 

Though  spurned  at  Fortune’s  venal  ha’. 

Ills  genius  rose  sublime. 

To  hail  our  honour’d  “  Land  o’  Cakes,” 

An’  “  days  o’  langsyne.” 

He  sang  auld  Coila’s  haughs  and  streams, 

Her  leafy  woodlands  gay. 

Her  flowery  straths  and  airy  bens, 

'  Where  winsome  lasses  stray  : 

Frae  his  wild  harp  bauld  strains  he  struck, 

’Neath  hoar  Lincluden’s  shade 
In  bonnie  Doon’s  romantic  neuks 
He  mourn’d  his  Highland  maid. 

His  harp  was  heard  on  rocky  Dee, 

Where  Aird’s  green  forest  grows  ; 

At  Beauty’s  glance  on  Catrine  lea 
The  voice  of  Coila  rose.f 
When  Gallia  sh(M)k  her  threatening  crest. 

He  woke  that  matchless  strain. 

That  roused  in  every  patriot  breast 
The  Bruce’s  martial  flame  ; 

For  echoing  wide  the  slogan  flew 
All  Scotland’s  vales  alang, 

And  freedom  waved  her  bonnet  blue 
The  mustering  ranks  amang. 

Though  <loom’d  mid  Zaara’s  deserts  wild 
'i’he  dread  Simoom  to  brave. 

Or  where  nae  simmer  breezes  fan 
The  far  antarctic  wave. 

Still  memory  should  our  bosoms  charm. 

And  wake,  o’er  Hobiii’s  lay. 

Remembrance  of  our  native  land, 

In  life’s  ecstatic  Mav. 

♦ 

Though  warldly  caivs  our  steps  should  trace. 

When  wintry  eild  is  near. 

Or  puirtith  shaw  his  weezen’d  face 
To  twine  us  o’  our  gear, 

Ev’n  then,  forlorn  and  “  tempest  driven,’* 

His  precepts  sage  and  true. 

By  star-eyed  Independence  given. 

Shall  proudly  bear  us  through. 

Come,  then,  a  toast, — let’s  pledge  it  fain,— 

“  May  a’,  frae  Twee<l  to  Spey, 

Fast  link’d  within  the  Muse's  chain, 

True  brothers  be  for  aye  ; 


♦  **  The  Vision,  a  Fragment,”  which,  in  Dr  Cunic’s  opinion,  is 
the  most  sublime  of  all  the  compositions  of  Bums, 
t  The  Lass  o*  Ballochmyle.  . 


SONG, 

FOR  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BURNS. 

But  still  the  Patriot,  and  the  Patriot  Bard, 

In  bright  succession  raise  her  ornament  anrl  guard  !” 

Cottars'  Saturday-Night, 

As  Scotia  stood  musing  on  days  that  are  past, 

Her  eye  all  around  her  she  pensively  cast, 

O’er  her  land  of  red  heather  and  thistles  so  green  ; 

A  sigh  came  unbidden,  when,  far  in  a  wild. 

She  Coila  descried  softly  tending  a  child. 

Whose  looks  beam’d  with  rapture,  through  ringlets  pro¬ 
fuse. 

As  conn'd  he  the  Legends  of  Wallace  and  Bruce, 
Entranced  ’mong  the  heather  and  thistles  so  green. 

“  Hail,  Coila,  still  dearest!  whom  now  dost  thou  nurse? 
A  statesman  or  warrior  ?  a  blessing  or  curse 

To  my  land  of  red  heather  and  thistles  so  green  ?” — 

“  A  child,”  she  replied,  “  who  is  doom’d  to  inspire 
The  sons  of  thy  heather  with  patriot  fire  ; 

And  yet  no  Belhaven,  to  combat  thy  wrong. 

Nor  Wallace  of  war,  but  a  Wallace  of  song. 

Awakes  to  thy  heather  and  thistles  so  green. 

‘‘  From  the  thousands  his  spirit,  resistless,  shall  lead, 

As  follow’d  thy  Wallace,  a  Bruce*  may  succeed 
Our  bard  of  the  heather  and  thistle  so  green. 

Though  far  hath  the  fame  of  thy  heroes  been  heard, 

Still  farther  the  fame  of  thy  Patriot  Bard  : 

While  roams  the  proud  peasant  thy  mountains  and  plains. 
So  long  shalt  thou,  Scotia,  exult  in  his  strains — 

While  blooms  the  red  heather  and  thistle  so  green.” 


TO  ALISON. 

Come  hither,  my  beloved  one, 

Of  the  dark  and  sparkling  eye. 

And  let  thy  bright  and  dimpled  cheek 
On  thy  brother’s  bosom  lie. 

While  he  traces  in  thy  laughing  face 
The  buds,  yet  scarcely  blown. 

Of  the  beauties  of  thy  childhood,  that 
So  promisingly  shone. 

Oh,  thou  wast  once  a  sickly  thing. 

Seem’d  doom’d  to  early  death  ; 

And  many  an  hour  we  sat  by  thee 
To  watch  thy  parting  breath  ; 

But  heaven,  that  yearn’d  for  thee,  relax’d 
Its  hold,  and  thou  at  length 
Fast  overcam’st  diseiise,  and  grew 
In  loveliness  and  strength. 

Twelve  long,  long  years  I’ve  been  away — 
And  in  that  weary  time 
Thy  little  im.age  solaced  me 
In  many  a  distant  clime  ; 

And  I  had  hoped — but  let  that  pass — 
The  day  perhaps  may  be 
Not  distant,  when  I  yet  may  do 
All  I  had  hoped  for  thee. 

I  left  thee  a  mere  child — -and  now 
Thou  art  a  woman  grown  ; 

•  Prophetic  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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BleTHlin^  thy  mother’s  playful  charms 
With  beauties  all  thine  own  ; — 

Thou  hast  her  dimples  and  her  smile ; 

Her  buoyancy  and  mirth  ; 

And,  blest  inheritance  !  thy  heart 
Reflects  her  modest  worth. 

Ay,  hide  thy  blushes  there,  my  sweet, 

In  the  bosom  where  thou’st  lain, 

In  years  long  past,  in  many  an  hour 
Of  restlessness  and  pain. 

*Tis  bliss  to  feel  thy  cheek  once  more 
Thus  on  my  breast  recline — 

Thv  cradle  once — and  now  thy  home — 

Would  it  were  pure  as  thine  ? 

Edinburgh^  dth  Nov.  1829.  W.  B.  H. 

THE  CIGAR. 

IVIy  spirits,  confound  them  !  had  sunk  below  par, 

So  I  said  to  myself — I  will  smoke  a  cigar  ; 

For  I  knew  that  if  any  thing  earthly  would  d» 

For  curing  those  devils  by  men  called  “  the  blue,” 
’Twould  be  an  Havannah,  to  me  dearer  far 
Than  Persian,  or  Russian,  or  Turkish  cigar. 

Whenever  I  meet  with  the  crosses  of  life — 

A  bill  from  my  tailor — a  scold  from  my  wife— 

A  riot  in  Ireland,  a  murder  in  France, — 

I  take  out  my  herb  with  a  calm  non-chalance. 

And,  fragrantly  whiffing,  look  gi-ave  as  a  czar — 

’Tis  a  noble  specific,  a  genuine  cigar ! 

Some  live  upon  books,  and  some  live  upon  beer. 

Some  with  racing  and  gambling  can  run  through  the 
year. 

Some  dote  upon  beauty,  and  would  not  resign 
A  fair  woman’s  smile,  or  for  gold  or  for  wdne  ; 

Rut  a  queen  might  pass  me  in  her  glittering  simar 
Unregarded — if  I  had  my  tranquil  cigar. 

To  the  doctor  a  patient  gives  highest  delight. 

To  the  alderman  turtle’s  an  exquisite  sight, 

At  tithe-time  a  fiit  bishop’s  joy  is  complete, 

A  lady  loves  jewels,  a  client’s  a  treat 

To  the  gentlemen  flocking  in  crowds  round  the  bar, — 

Rut  the  purest  of  pleasures  is  in  a  cigar. 

It  brightens  the  genius,  it  softens  the  heart. 

It  goes  to  the  brain  by  a  wonderful  art. 

It  makes  you  a  poet  in  spite  of  yourself. 

It  changes  to  china  what  erst  was  but  delf, 

You  look  at  your  candle  and  think  it  a  star. 

You  lisp  in  soft  numbers — and  bless  your  cigar  ! 

H.  G.  B. 

literary  chit-chat  and  varieties. 

CvivERSAL  Mechanism,  as  consistent  with  the  Creation  of  all 
Things,  with  the  appearances  of  Nature,  and  with  the  dictates  of 
Reason  and  Revelation,  by  G.  M.  Bell,  Esq.,  is  nearly  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

Traits  and  Stones  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  designed  to  illustrate 
their  peculiar  Modes  of  Thinking  and  Acting,  will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Dublin. 

A  new  novel,  entitled  Forester,  will  appear  immediately. 

The  Pacha  of  Egypt,  besides  sending  young  men  to  Europe  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  studies,  has  commenced  a  newspaper  at  Boulaq,  the  port  of 
t  airo,  which  is  to  be  published  twice  a-week.  It  is  entitled  Neivs  of 
of  the  common  folio  form,  fand  in  two  columns,  the  one 
Turkish,  and  the  other  Arabic. 

Amongst  the  anomalies  of  the  day,  we  observe  a  Treatise  on  Boxing 
published  by  Virtue. 

^  Among  the  numerous  volumes  of  Mdmoires  announced  at  Paris, 
P  notice  the  continuation  of  MiJmoires  d’une  Femme  de  Qualite, 
mm  the  death  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  to  1829;  the  inedited  Me- 
oires  de  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Chateauroux  ;  the  inedited  Md- 
ouei  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour;  the  MtJmoircs  de 


Marion  de  Lorme,  comprising  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.;  and  the 
Memoires  du  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  from  the  original  manuscripts  in 
the  King’s  Library. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.— Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  thirty  years,  and  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  on  the  death  of  Mr  West.  He  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
an  income  of  aliout  L.  10,000  a-year  from  his  profession.  On  the 
day  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  worked  on  a  splendid  portrait  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  of  the  King  in  his  robes;  but  the  last  finished 
work  which  left  his  hands  is  the  exquisite  portrait  of  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble,  which  has  been  drawn  on  stone  by  Mr  Lane,  and  is  just 
published.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  no  portrait  whatever 
exists  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  either  on  canvass  or  in  marble ;  he 
having  never  sat  for  one,  nor  painted  one  of  himself ;  which  latter 
almost  all  the  great  masters  of  former  times  did.  The  Royal  Aca¬ 
demicians  who  are  now  most  in  the  public  eye,  after  Sir  William 
Reechey,  and  Messrs  Northcote,  Thomson,  Stothard,  and  Westall— 
who  are  all  at  that  age  when  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  willingly 
enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  the  Presidency — ^are  Howard,  Etty, 
Turner,  Westmacott,  Chantrey ,  and  W'ilkie.  The  President  is  chosen 
by  ballot,  and  the  day  of  election  is  the  25th  instant.  Every  aca¬ 
demician  has  a  vote,  and  the  choice  is  determined  by  a  second  ballot 
on  the  two  who  have  the  highest  number  of  votes ;  the  object  of  elec¬ 
tion  is  then  recommended  to  the  approval  of  the  King.  It  is  said 
that  Wilkie  has  the  best  chance.  We  learn  that  Mr  Thomas  Camp¬ 
bell  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  for 
which  he  is  to  receive  one  thousand  guineas. 

Fine  Arts.— There  is  nowin  course  of  publication  at  Venice, 
a  collection  of  the  Statues  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  of  other  classical  sculptures  which  are  the  objects  of  public 
admiration  in  that  city.  They  are  of  a  large  quarto  size. 

Professional  Society’s  Concert. — The  first  Subription  Con¬ 
cert  for  the  season  took  place  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  last  Tuesday. 
It  was  respectably,  but  not  crowdedly  attended,  a  good  number  ha¬ 
ving  been  kept  away  by  the  intimation  that  none  but  subscribers  could 
be  admitted.  Of  the  instrumental  music,  the  gem  of  the  evening 
unquestionably  was  the  Overture  to  “  Semiramis,”  upon  which  Ros¬ 
sini  has  exhausted  all  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  genius.  It  is  full 
ot  striking  and  beautiful  movements,  and,  notwithstanding  its  length, 
was'enthusiastically  encored.  We  observe  that  some  critics  have  at¬ 
tacked  this  overture ; — it  may  be  scientificaliy  defective  in  one  or  two 
points,  but  it  is  full  of  genius,  which,  we  regret  to  observe,  the  said  cri¬ 
tics  do  not  appear  to  have  found  out.  The  three  vocalists  of  this 
concert  were.  Miss  Inverarity,  Miss  E.  Paton,  and  Miss  Louisa  Jar¬ 
man.  Each  of  these  young  ladies  sung  two  songs;  but  Miss  Invera- 
rity’s  “  II  braecio  mio  ”  was  the  only  one  which  obtained  an  encore. 
Miss  Inverarity,  who  upon  this  occasion  made  only  her  second  pub¬ 
lic  appearance,  has  an  amazingly  powerful  voice,  which,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr  Murray,  she  has  evidently  cultivated  with  no 
little  assiduity.  There  is  still,  however,  a  considerable  want  of 
sweetness  and  refinement  in  her  style; — if  she  can  acquire  these,  we 
doubt  whether  she  will  have  a  rival  in  Edinburgh.  Miss  E.  Paton  is 
always  lady-like  and  pleasing.  Her  songs  weie  “Fra  tante  ango- 
scie,”  and  “  There’s  a  tear.”  Miss  Louisa  Jarman  is  as  yet  new  to 
an  Eilinburgh  andicnce ;  but  from  the  two  appearances  which  she 
has  now  made,  we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  her  a  decided  acquisition 
to  the  musical  world  here.  Her  voice,  though  not  of  very  great  vo¬ 
lume  or  power,  is  sweet  and  clear,  and  her  style  chaste  and  elegant. 
In  her  “  Una  voce  poco  fa,”  on  Tuesday  evening,  there  was  perhaps 
a  little  want  of  brilliancy ;  but  the  ballad  of  “  Alice  Gray  ”  was  full 
of  pathos  and  expression,  almost  reminding  us  of  Miss  Noel. 

Music — M.  de  Solomon,  a  musical  professor  at  Paris,  has  just  in¬ 
vented  a  little  machine,  by  which,  it  is  said,  all  instruments  may  be 
tuned  without  difficulty,  even  by  the  youngest  musician. — The  mu¬ 
sical  intelligence  from  Germany  is  wholly  on  the  subject  of  Paganini, 
the  celebrated  violin-player.  The  sums  he  is  said  to  have  accumu¬ 
lated  since  his  departure  from  Frankfort,  that  is,  in  the  space  of 
three  months,  are  enormous.  He  is  reported  to  be  fond  of  money— 
a  pardonable  weakness,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  wealth  he 
amasses  is  for  an  only  child,  a  boy  of  four  years  of  .age,  to  whom  he 
is  anxious  to  ensure  an  independence  before  hU  own  health,  already 
precarious,  is  entirely  broken. 

Remarkable  species  of  Petty  Larceny — The  Atlas 
versus  The  Literary  Journal. — We  were  not  a  little  amazed 
to  observe,  under  the  notice  To  rorresiKindents”  in  last  week’s 
AtUiSt  the  following  paragraph: — “There  has  been,  for  some  time 
past,  a  species  of  petty  larceny  carrieil  on  by  our  provincial  contem¬ 
poraries,  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  committed  by  a  respectable 
paper,  tlie  Etiinljurffh  Literary  Journal.  Our  articles  are  weekly 
copied  wholesale  without  acknowledgment.  (!)  As  the  Journal  docs 
not  require  ai'ls  of  this  kind,  we  hope  it  will  have  the  courtesy,  in  fu¬ 
ture,  to  give  credit  to  the  source  from  whence  it  derives  its  intelli¬ 
gence.” — There  must  be  some  mistake  here.  We  have  no  desire  to 
quarrel  with  the  Atlas;  but  really  the  accusation  contained  in  the 
alxive  passage  is  one  of  the  cfM)lt*st  things  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
while.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  line  or  two  of  literary  gossip, 
which  we  take  imiiscriininately  from  the  Court  Journal,  the  Literary 
iiazette,  the  Spectator,  the  Athenaum,  and,  it  may  be,  the  Atlas,  and 
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which  we  cominonly  put  into  our  own  words,  we  are  not  aware  that 
we  ever  copied  a  line  from  that  or  any  other  paper  since  we  came  into 
existence  as  a  Jovrnal,  As  to  having  “  weekly  copied  its  articles 
wholesale,*’  the  charee  is  certainty  enouf;h  to  provoke  the  patience  of 
a  Job,  and,  considering  the  quarter  from  which  it  comes,  has  upon 
us  a  peculiar  et  tu  Brute  effect.  The  truth  is,  the  Atlas  has  been  re¬ 
cently  pilfering  a  little  from  us — witness  its  unacknowledged  quota¬ 
tion  from  thd^  Ettrick  Shepherd’s  "Aughteen  Hunderand  Twanty- 
nine,”  and  also  its  review  of  the  Provincial  Scotsman’s  “  Tour  to 
London,  Brussels,  and  Paris,”  which,  in  many  sentences,  was  verba¬ 
tim  OUT  own  %  but,  widely  quoted  as  we  are  glad  to  see  we  are,  we 
thought  it  beneath  us  to  take  notice  of  these  peccadillos.  Little,  how- 
^er,  did  we  expect  so  unnatural  a  return  for  our  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  Ma*teT  Atlas,  We  hope  he  will  soon  come  to  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  error  he  has  committed  ;  and  if  not,  we  can  only  say, 
that  we  hate  such  paltry  sq\iabbling. 

Pa  a  IS  versus  I.ondow  ;  or.  Cockneys  ouT-cocKNiYEn  ; 
Eppino  Hunt  at  a  Dtscount.— We  abridge  the  following  from 
an  advertisement  in  the  Conjtitutionriel  of  the  2d  of  January  : — 
The  chase  has  been  esteemed  in  all  ages  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
enlivening  pleasures ;  but,  in  great  cities,  it  has  become  an  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  privileged  classes.  Those  less  favoured  by  fortune 
must  either  renounce  it  altogether,  or  seek,  at  a  great  distance  from 
Paris,  a  douMful  chance  of  firing  a  few  shots.  The  **  Compagnie 
des  chasses  publiques”  aims  at  bringing  this  pleasure  within  the  reach 
of  every  amateur,  in  its  full  plenitude,  with  all  possible  convenience, 
and  in  every  modification  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  A  field  of  four 
hundred  acres,  near  Courbevoie,  a  league  and  a  half  distant  from 
Paris,  affords  the  public  four  alleys,  which,  at  all  seasons,  admit  of 
forty-eight  sportsmen  rt  once,  with  an  intervening  space  of  IfiO  paces 
lietween  each  to  prevent  accidents.  Each  ticket  of  admission  con¬ 
fers  a  right  to  three  hours*  shooting  in  one  or  other  of  these  alleys, 
which  are  supplied  from  preserves  capable  of  furnishing  .lOO.Ot’O 
head  of  game  annually,  and  afford  the  amateur  an  opportunity  of 
firing  twenty  or  thirty  shots  per  hour.  Coursing  matches  will  be  held 
within  the  enclosures  at  stated  intervals,  and  a  pack  of  hounds  will 
admit  of  occasionally  varying  the  mode  of  hunting.  The  park  con¬ 
tains,  moreover,  a  preparatory  school  for  l>eginners,  where  regular 
demonstrations  will  be  given,  and  opportunities  afforded  of  practising 
upon  automatons  imitating  the  modes  of  flying  and  running  peculiar 
to  different  kinds  of  game.  The  grand  hunts  will  be  regularly  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  journals.  The  extensive  resources  of  the  company 
enable  It  to  promise  the  public  opportunities  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
stag,  and  the  wild  bear.  Fire-arms  and  other  equipments  of  the 
complete  sportsman  may  be  hired  at  the  establishment  on  moderate 
terms. 

THE  voracity  OF  THE  SHARK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburffh  Literari/  Journal, 

Sin, — 1  observe,  in  one  of  the  late  Numbers  of  your  entertaining 
Journal,  some  account  of  the  Voracity  of  the  Shark.  The  case  of  the 
pocket-book  is  well  known  to  all  West  India  cruisers,  and  the  other 
is  highly  probable,  from  the  known  propensity  of  all  fishes  to  snap 
at  any  thing  dropped  into  the  water, — n  hit  of  glittering  tin  being,  as 
you  know,  an  excellent  bait  for  mackerel.  But  I  think  the  circum¬ 
stance  I  am  about  to  relate  is  still  more  curious.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Telemachus  Cutter,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Crispe,  (now  Captain,)  was  ordered  with  dispatches  to 
the  West  Indies.  On  nearing  his  destination,  by  a  change  in  the 
state  of  the  weather,  it  became  necessary  to  shift  the  jib,  and  hands 
were  ordered  forward  on  the  bowsprit  for  that  purpose.  A  flap  of  the 
sail  sent  the  hat  of  one  of  the  sailors  overboard,  and  the  vessel  having 
considerable  headway,  it  was  instantly  lost  sight  of  under  the  bows. 
In  the  morning,  a  large  shark  was  seen  nearly  alongside;  the  hook 
was  soon  baited,  thrown  out,  and  in  a  few  minute^  greedily  swallow¬ 
ed  by  the  fish,  which,  after  being  played  about  until  tired,  was 
brought  alongside.  A  slip  noose,  on  a  stout  rope’s  end,  was  drawn 
oyer  his  head,  hauled  taus^-ht,  and  in  this  way  he  was  hauled  on  board, 
where  the  carpenter  stood  ready  with  his  axe,  to  chop  off  his  tail,~a 
necessary  operatirn,  as  a  lively  fish  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  will, 
unless  disabled,  soon  clear  the  deck  of  every  thing  movable,  and 
perhaps  make  work  for  the  Doctor.  This  being  done,  the  sailors  at¬ 
tacked  him  with  their  knives,  and  cut  off  certain  portions  in  conve¬ 
nient  rounds  or  slices,  which,  though  dry  food,  is  by  no  means  dis¬ 
liked  by  men  long  confined  to  salt  provision.  This  is  the  usual  way 
of  treating  Massa  Sharks  and  the  ceremony  was,  no  doubt,  strictly 
obsen'ed  in  the  oresent  instance ;  but,  on  opening  the  stomach  to  see 

what  it  contained,  the  man  exclaimed,  “  D - my  eyes!  what  have 

we  here  a  hitler’s  shop,  by  Jove !”  And  here,  indeed,  we  found 
entire  the  identical  heavy  tarpaulin  hat  that  had  fallen  overboard  the 
day  before,  1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Theatrical  Gossip»»^A  new  farce,  called  “  The  Phrenologists,”  hat 
juat  been  produced  at  Corent  Garden,  frem  the  pen  of  Wade.  It  ai>- 


pears  to  be  as  little  worth  as  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  founded 
The  author  of  **  Black-Eyed  Susan”  has  written  another  drama,  call- 
ed  **  Sally  in  our  Alley,”  which  has  been  played  with  success  at  the 
Surrey. — It  appears  that  Fanny  Kemble’s  third  part  is  not  to  be  Con 
stance  in  “  King  John,”  as  originally  announced,  butEi/pArada,  in 
the  Tragedy  of  “  The  Grecian  Daughter.”  She  appeared  in  this 
character  with  all  due  eclat  on  Monday  last.  Wc  understand  that 
she  has  also  changed  her  mind  regarding  the  acceptance  of  piovincial 
engagements,  and  U  to  visit  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  other  places. 
This  being  the  case,  we  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  here. 
— A  Mr  Mcrley  is  about  to  make  his  debut  at  Covent  Garden  in  Ros¬ 
sini’s  Opera  of  *'  La  Gazza  Ladra,”  arranged  by  Bishop. — A  two-act 
drama,  from  the  pen  of  Morton,  founded  on  the  escapes  of  Baron 
Trenck,  is  in  preparation  at  Covent  Garden, — Besides  Miss  Kemble, 
it  appears  that  Charles  Kemble,  Macready  (who,  we  arc  glad  to  hear, 
is  convalescent),  Dowton,  T.  P.  Cooke,  Miss  Kelly,  and  the  Elephant, 
are  all  to  visit  Dublin  soon. — Mademoisselle  Duchesnois,  the  cele- 
brated  French  actress,  has,  by  public  letter,  signified  her  retirement 
fiom  the  stage. — Liverpool  appears  to  be  especially  gay  at  present.  Be. 
sides  two  Theatres,  they  have  Ducrow,  the  Messrs  Hermann,  Astro, 
nomical  Lectures,  and  a  Royal  Menagerie.  We  observe  a  criticism 
in  one  of  their  papers  on  Miss  Jarman,  in  which  the  w  riter  says,  that 
she  is  “  the  reverse  of  beautiful by  which  we  suppo.se  he  means 
to  say  that  she  is  ugly,  and  that  her  acting  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
that  of  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  Vestris,  or  Foote.  We  are  afraid  this  writer 
has  a  kind  of  Royal  Menagerie  taste. —Miss  Jarman  attracted  to  her 
Irenefit  here  last  Saturday  night  one  of  the  most  crowded  houses  of 
the  season.  On  the  falling  of  the  curtain  she  was  loudly  called  for, 
and  greeted  with  three  rounds  of  applause. — Our  Pantomime,  which 
has  had  a  very  successful  run,  is  now  finally  withdrawn,  the  Clown, 
Mr  Taylor,  having  taken  his  benefit  last  night. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Jan.  16 — 22. 

Sat.  ,  The  Sergeant's  Wife,  The  Youthful  Queen,  8^  Turn  Out, 
Mon.  Rob  Roy,  Sf  The  Twelfth  Cake, 

1  UEs.  Raul  Pry,  William  Thompson,  Do. 

Wed.  Monsieur  Mallet,  Sf  Before  Breakfast, 

Thurs.  Do.  Do, 

Fri.  Mary  Stuart,  Rosini,  The  Twelfth  Cake, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  length  of  our  review  of  Moore’s  Byron,  and  also  of  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd’s  amusing  tale,  preclude  the  insertion  not  only  of  all 
the  Advertisements  with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  but  of  many 
other  articles,  and  make  the  contents  of  the  present  Number  le.^s 
varied  than  usual.  There  is  variety,  however,  in  being  less  varied. 

The  Editor  in  his  Slippers,  No.  VI.  in  our  next  Number, 
with  which  will  be  given  half  a  sheet  of  additional  matter. 

As  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  look  into  Mr  Dunlop’s  Pamphlet, 
we  hope  we  do  not  put  “  Proteus”  to  any  inconvenience  by  keeping 
it  a  day  or  two  longer.— We  cannot  undertake  to  correct  the  mis¬ 
takes  into  which  the  periodical  alluded  to  by  **  P.”  may  have  fallen, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Court  and  Camp  of  Bonaparte,”  or  on  any 
other  subject. — We  should  have  read  the  letter  of  “  Amicus  adarfla 
with  greater  satisfaction  had  it  been  post-pai  d. 

“  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion”  in  our  next. — We  do  not  think  the 
**  Very  mournful  Ballad”  one  of  its  ingenious  author’s  happjest  pro¬ 
ductions. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  some  poetical  contributions 
from  the  author  of  **  The  Voice  of  a  Dream,”  in  which,  we  think, 
there  is  very  considerable  promise. — “  The  Stranger,  a  Ballad,”  and 
the  Stanzas  by  “  M — e,”  will  not  suit  us. — In  our  next  Number, 
(which  we  expect  will  be  an  exceedingly  good  one,)  many  of  our 
Poetical  Correspondents,  whom  we  need  not  now  particularize*  will 
find  themselves  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Of  the  ‘‘  Sonnet  to  Miss  Jarman,  after  seeing  her  in  Hie  '  Youth¬ 
ful  Queen,*  ”  the  first  four  lines  are  the  best : — 

“  Thou  art  the  spirit  of  a  prince’s  dream ; 

Thy  queenlike  air,  bright  form,  and  glancing  eye. 

And  steps  of  proud  command,  might  well  beseem 
The  daughter  of  a  royal  ancestry.” 
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